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FLOOD-STORM IN THE SIERRA. 


EARS, wild sheep, and other den- 
izens of the mountains are usually 
driven down out of the high Sierra about 


the beginning of winter, and are seldom 
allowed to return before late spring. 
But the extraordinary sunfulness of last 
winter, and my eagerness to obtain gen- 
eral views of the geology and topogra- 
phy of the Feather River basin, caused 
me to make a reconnoissance of its up- 
per tributary valleys in the month of 
January. I had just completed this 
hasty survey and pushed my way down 
to comfortable winter quarters, when 
that fine storm broke upon the mount- 
ains which gave rise to the Marysville 
flood. I was then at Knoxville, a small 
village on the divide between the waters 
of the Yuba and Feather, some twenty 
miles back from the edge of the plains, 
and about 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The cause of this notabie flood 
was simply a sudden and copious fall of 
warm rain and warm wind upon the ba- 
sins of the Yuba and Feather rivers at 
a time when these contained a consider- 


able quantity of snow. The rain was of 
itself sufficient to produce a vigorous 
flood, while the snow which was so sud- 
denly melted on the upper and middle 
regions of the basins may have been 
sufficiently abundant for the production 
of another flood equal in size to that of 
the rain. Now, these two distinct har- 
vests of flood- waters were gathered si- 
multaneously and poured down upon the 
plain in one magnificent avalanche. In 
the pursuit of clear conceptions concern- 
ing the formation of floods upon mount- 
ain rivers, we soon perceive that it is es- 
sential, not only that the water deliver- 
ed by the tributaries be sufficient in 
quantity, but that it be delivered so rap- 
idly that the trunk will not be able to 
discharge it without becoming choked 
and overflowed. 

The basins of the Feather and Yuba 
are admirably adapted for the growth of 
floods. Their numerous tributary val- 
leys radiate far and wide, comprehend- 
ing large areas, and the tributaries are 
steeply inclined, while the trunks are 
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comparatively level. While the storm 
under consideration was in progress, 
the thermometer at Knoxville ranged 
between 44° and 50°, and when warm 
wind and warm rain fall simultaneously 
upon snow contained in basins like those 
of the Yuba and Feather, both the rain 
and that portion of the snow which the 
rain and wind melt are sponged up and 
held back until the combined mass be- 
comes sludge, which at length, suddenly 
dissolving, descends all together to the 
trunk, where, heaping and swelling, flood 
over flood, they debouch upon the plain 
with a violence and suddenness that at 
first seem wholly unaccountable. The 
destructiveness of the Marysville por- 
tion of the flood was augmented some- 
what by mining-gravel occupying the 
river channels, and by levees which gave 
way after having first restrained and 
accumulated a portion of the waters. 
These exaggerating conditions did not, 
however, greatly influence the general 
result, the main effect having been caus- 
ed by the rare combination of flood-fac- 
tors indicated above. 

It is a pity that so few people were 
fortunate enough to fairly meet with and 
enjoy this noble storm in its own home 
among the mountains; for, dying as it 
did so little known, it will doubtless be 
remembered far more for the drifted 
bridges and houses that chanced to lie 
in its way than for its own beauty, or 
for the thousand thousand blessings it 
brought to the fields and gardens of nat- 
ure. The impressions which storms ex- 
cite in the minds of different individuals 
vary with the degree of development to 
which they have attained, and with the 
ever-changing accidents of health, busi- 
ness position, and so on. Neverthe- 
less, there seemed to be much in the 
voices and aspects of the Marysville 
storm which was in every way proper 
to arouse universal admiration. I will, 
therefore, offer a few of the more char- 
acteristic outlines. 
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On the morning of the flood (January 
Igth of this year) all the Knoxville land- 
scapes were covered with running wa- 
ter, muddy torrents descended every 
gulch and ravine, and the sky was thick 
with rain. The pines had long slept in 
sunshine; they were now awake, and 
with one accord waved time to the beat- 
ings of the storm. The winds swept 
along the music curves of many a hill 
and dale, streaming through the pines, 
cascading over rocks, and blending all 
their tones and chords in one grand har- 
mony. After fairly going out into and 
joining the storm, it was easy to see that 
only a small portion of the rain reached 
the ground in the form of drops; most 
of it seemed to have been dashed and 
beaten into a kind of coarse spray, like 
that into which small water- falls are 
broken when they strike glancingly on 
rough rock-shelves. Never have I be- 
held water falling from the sky in denser 
or more passionate streams. The heavy 
wind beat forward the spray in suffoca- 
ting drifts, often compelling me to shel- 
ter in the copse or behind big pines. 
Go where I would, on ridges or in hol- 
lows, water still flashed and gurgled 
around my ankles, vividly recalling a 
wild storm morning in Yosemite, when 
a hundred water-falls from 1,000 to 3,000 
feet in height came and sung together, 
filling all the valley with their sea-like 
roar. 

After drifting compliantly an hour or 
two, I set out for the summit of a hill 
some goo feet high, with a view to get- 
ting as far up into the storm as possible. 
This hill, which is the highest in the 
neighborhood, lies immediately to the 
south of Knoxville, and in order to reach 
it, I had to cross Dry Creek, a small 
tributary of the Yuba, that goes brawl- 
ing along its base on the north-west. 
The creek was now a booming river as 
large as the Tuolumne, its current brown 
with mining-mud washed down from 
many a “claim,” and mottled with sluice- 
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boxes, fence- rails, and many a ponder- 
ous log that had long lain above its reach. 
A little distance below the village a slim 
foot-bridge stretches across from bank 
to bank, scarcely above the current. 
Here I was glad to linger, gazing and 
listening, while the storm was in its 
finest mood—the gray driving rain- 
stream above, the brown savage flood- 
river beneath. The storm-language of 
the river was hardly less enchanting 
than that of the forest wind; the sub- 
lime overboom of the main current, the 
swash and gurgle of eddies, the keen 
clash of firm wave-masses breaking 
against rocks, and the smooth hush of 
shallow currentlets feeling their way 
through the willows of the margin: and 
amid all this throng of sounds I could 
hear the smothered bumping and rum- 
bling of bowlders down on the bottom, 
as they were shoving or rolling forward 
against one another. The glad strong 
creek rose high above its banks and 
wandered from its channel out over 
many a briery sand-flat and sedgy 
meadow. Alders and willows were 
standing waist-deep, bearing up against 
the current with nervous gestures, as if 
fearful of being carried away, while sup- 
ple branches bending over the flood dip- 
ped lightly and rose again as if stroking 
the wild waters in play. Leaving the 
bridge and pushing on through the storm- 
swept forest, all the ground seemed in 
motion. ‘Pine-tassels, flakes of bark, 
soil, leaves, and broken branches were 
being borne down; and many a rock- 
fragment weathered from exposed ledges 
was now receiving its first rounding and 
polishing at the hands of the strong en- 
ihusiastic storm-streams. On they rush- 
ed through every gulch and hollow, leap- 
ing, gliding, working with a will, and re- 
joicing like living creatures. 

Nor were the phenomena confined to 
the ground. Every tree possessed a wa- 
ter svstem of its own; streams of every 
> were pouring down the grooves 
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of each trunk, organized as regularly as 
Amazons and Mississippis ; their tribu- 
taries widely branched and distributed 
over the valleys and table-lands of the 
bark; their currents in flood-time chok- 
ed with moss-pedicels and muddy with 
spores and pollen, spreading over shal- 
lows, deepening in gorges, dividing, con- 
flowing, and leaping from ledge to ledge. 
When patiently explored, these tree-riv- 
ers are found to possess much the same 
scenery as the rivers of the ground. 
Their valleys abound in fine miniature 
landscapes, moss-bogs enliven their 
banks like meadows, and thickets of 
fruited hypnz rise here and there like 
forests. And though nearly vertical, 
these minute tree-rivers are not all fall. 
They flow in most places with smooth 
currents that mirror the banks and break 
into a bloom of foam only in a few spe- 
cial places. 

Toward midday, cloud, wind, and rain 
seemed to have reached their highest 
pitch of grandeur. The storm was whol- 
ly developed; it was in full bloom, and 
formed, from my commanding outlook 
on the hill-top, one of the most glorious 
spectacles I ever behzld. Ax far as the 
eye could reach—above, beneath, around 
—the dusty wind-beaten rain filled the 
air like one vast water-fall. Detached 
cloud-masses swept imposingly up the 
valley as if endowed with independent 
motion—now rising high above the pine- 
tops, now descending into their midst, 
fondling their dark arrowy spires, and 
soothing every leaf and branch with in- 
finite gentleness. Others, keeping near 
the ground, glided behind separate groves 
and brought them forward into relief 
with admirable distinctness; or passing 
in front, eclipsed whole groves in suc- 
cession, pine after pine gradually melt- 
ing in their gray fringes and emerging 
again seemingly clearer than before. 

The topography of storms is in great 
measure controlled by the topography 
of the regions where they rise, or over 
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which they pass. When, therefore, we 
attempt to study storms from the valleys 
or from the gaps and openings of the 
forest, we are confounded by a multi- 
tude of separate and apparently antago- 
nistic impressions. The bottom of the 
main wind -stream is broken up into in- 
numerable waves and currents that surge 
against the hill-sides like sea-waves 
against a shore, and these wind irregu- 
larities react in turn upon the nether sur- 
face of the main storm-cloud, eroding 
immense cavernous hollows and rugged 
cafions, and sweeping forward the re- 
sulting detritus in long curving trains 
like the moraines of glaciers. But in 
proportion as we ascend, these partial 
and confusing effects disappear, we es- 
cape above the region of dashing wind- 
waves and broken clouds, and the phe- 
nomena are beheld altogether united 
and harmonious. 

The longer I gazed out into the storm, 
the more visible it became. The nuv- 
merous trains and heaps of cloud-de¢ritus 
gave it a kind of visible body, which ex- 
plained many perplexing phenomena and 
published its motions in plain terms. 
This cloud-body was rounded out and 
rendered more visible and complete by 
the texture of the falling rain - mass. 
Rain-drops differ in shape and size; 
therefore, they fall at different velocities, 
and overtake and clash against one an- 
other, producing white mist and spray. 
They, of course, yield unequal compli- 
ance to the force of the wind, which 
gives rise to a still greater degree of in- 
terference and clashing; strong passion- 
ate gusts also sweep off clouds of spray 
from the groves like that torn from wave- 
tops ina gale. And all these factors of 
irregularity in the density, color, and 
general texture of the rain- mass, tend 
to make the visible body of the storm 
with all its motions more complete and 
telling. It is then seen definitely as a 
river, rushing over bank and brae, bend- 
ing the pines like weeds, curving this 
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way and that, whirling in immense ed- 
dies in hollows and dells, while the main 
body pours grandly over all like an ocean 
current above the landscapes that lie 
hidden at the bottom of the sea. 

I watched the gestures of the pines 
while the storm was at its height, and it 
was easy to see that they were not at all 
distressed. Several large sugar-pines 
stood near the thicket in which I was 
sheltered, bowing solemnly and tossing 
their giant arms as if interpreting the 
very words of the storm while accepting 
its wildest onsets with a passionate 
exhilaration. The lions were feeding. 
Those who have observed sunflowers 
eating light during any of the golden 
days of autumn know that none of their 
gestures express thankfulness. Their 
divine food is too heartily given, too 
heartily taken, to leave room for thanks. 
The sugar-pines were evidently accept- 
ing the benefactions of the storm in the 
same whole-souled manner; and when 
I looked down among the budding ha- 
zels, and still lower to the young violets 
and fern-tufts on the ~ocks, I noticed the 
same divine methods of giving and tak- 
ing, and the same exquisite adaptations 
of what seems an outbreak of violent 
and uncontrollable force to the purposes 
of beautiful and delicate life. 

Calms resembling deep sleep come 
upon whole landscapes just as they do 
upon individual pines, and storms awak- 
en them in the same way. All through 
the dry midsummer of the lower portion 
of the range the withered hills and val- 
leys seem to lie as empty and expres- 
sionless as dead shells onashore. Even 
the loftiest alps may occasionally be 
found dull and uncommunicative, as if 
in some way they had lost countenance 
and shrunk to less than half their real 
Stature. But when the lightnings crash 
and echo among these cafions, and the 
clouds come down and wreathe and crown 
their jagged summits,every feature beams 
with expression, and they rise again and 
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hold themselves erect in all their impos- 
ing nobleness. 

Storms are fine speakers and tell all 
they know, but their voices of lightning, 
torrent, and rushing wind are infinitely 
less numerous than their nameless still 
small voices too low for human ears; 
and because we are poor listeners we 
fail to catch much that is even fairly 
within reach. Our best rains are heard 
mostly on roofs, and winds in chimneys; 
and when, by choice or compulsion, we 
are fairly stormed upon, the confusion 
made by cumbersome equipments, and 
our nervous haste, and the noise of hail 
or rain on hard- brimmed hats, prevent 
our hearing any other than the loudest 
expressions. Yet we may draw intense 
enjoyment from a knowledge of storm- 
sounds that we can not hear, and of 
storm-movements that we can not see. 
The sublime rush of planets around their 
suns is not heard any more than the 
cozing of rain-drops among the roots of 
plants. 

How interesting would be the history 
of a single rain-drop followed back from 
the ground to its farthest fountains. It 
is hard to obtain clear general views of 
storms so extensive and seemingly so 
shapeless as the one under considera- 
tion, notwithstanding the aid derived 
from a thousand observers furnished 
with the best instruments. The small- 
est and most comprehensible species of 
Sierra storm is found growing in the 
middle region of the range, some speci- 
mens being so local and small that we 
can go round their basés and see them 
from all sides like a mountain. Like the 
rains of the greater portion of equatorial 
regions, they seem to obey a kind of 
rhythm, appearing day after day a little 
before noon, sometimes for weeks in 
succession, and forming one of the most 
imposing and characteristic features of 
the midday scenery. Their periods are 
well known and taken into account by 
Indians and mountaineers. It is not 
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long, geologically speaking, since the 
first rain-drop fell upon the present land- 
scapes of the Sierra; for, however old 
the range may be, regarded as a whole, 
its features are young. They date back 
only to the glacial period. Yet in the 
few tens of thousands of years that have 
elapsed since these foot-hill landscapes 
were left bare by the melting ice - sheet, 
great superficial changes have taken 
place. The first post-glacial rains fell 
upon bare rocks and plantless moraines, 
but under nature’s stormy cultivation 
these cold fields became fruitful. The 
ridged soils were spread out and mel- 
lowed, the seasons became warmer, and 
vegetation came gradually on—sedge 
and rush and waving grass, pine and fir, 
flower after flower—to make the lavish 
beauty that fills them to-day. 

In the present storm, as in every oth- 
er, there were tones and gestures inex- 
pressibly gentle manifested in the midst 
of what is called violence and fury, and 
easily recognized by all whe look and 


listen for them. The rain brought out 
all the colors of the woods with the most 
delightful freshness—the rich browns of 
bark, and burs, and fallen leaves, and 
dead ferns; the grays of rocks and li- 
chens; the light purple of swelling buds, 
and the fine warm yellow greens of 


mosses and libocedrus. The air was 
steaming with fragrance, not rising and 
wafting past in separate masses, but 
equally diffused throughout all the wind. 
Pine woods are at all times fragrant, but 
most in spring when putting out their 
tassels, and in warm weather when their 
gums and balsams are softened by the 
sun. The wind was now chafing their 
needles, and the warm rain was steep- 
ing them. Monardella grows here in 
large beds, in sunny openings among 
the pines; and there is plenty of beg in 
the dells, and manzanita on the hill-sides; 
and the rosy fragrant-leaved chame@ba- 
tia carpets the ground almost every- 


where. These with the gums and bal- 
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sams of the evergreens formed the chief 
local fragrance-fountains within reach of 
the wind. Sailors tell that the flowery 
woods of Colombia scent the breeze a 
hundred miles to sea. Our Sierra wind 
seemed so perfectly filled, it could hard- 
ly lose its wealth go where it would; 
for the ascending clouds of aroma when 
first set free were wind-rolled and wash- 
ed and parted from all their heaviness, 
and they became pure, like light, and 
were diffused and fairly lodged in the 
body of the air, and worked with it in 
close accord as an essential part of it. 
Toward the middle of the afternoon 
the main flood-cloud lifted along its 
western border, revealing a beautiful 
section of the Sacramento Valley lying 
some twenty or thirty miles away, brill- 
iantly sunlighted and glistening with 
rain-pools as if it were paved with bur- 
nished silver. Soon afterward a re- 


markably jagged bluff-like cloud with a 
sheer face appeared over the valley of 


the Yuba, dark colored and roughened 
with numerous furrows like some huge 
lava table. The blue Coast Range was 
seen stretching along the sky like a bev- 
eled wall, and the sombre and craggy 
Marysville Buttes rose imposingly out 
of the flooded plain like an island out of 
the sea. The rain began to abate, and 
the whole body of the storm was evi- 
dently withering and going to pieces. 

I sauntered down through the drip- 
ping bushes, reveling in the universal 
vigor and freshness with which all the 
life about me was inspired. The woods 
were born again. How clean and un- 
worn and immortal the world seemed to 
be !—the lofty cedars in full bloom, lad- 
en with golden pollen, and their washed 
plumes tipped with glowing rain-beads ; 
the pines rocking gently and settling 
back into rest; light spangling on the 
broad mirror-leaves of the magnolia, 
and its tracery of yellow boughs reliev- 
ed against dusky thickets of chestnut 
oak; liverworts, lycopodiums, ferns, all 
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exulting in their glorious revival, and 
every moss that had ever lived seemed 
to have come crowding back from the 
dead to clothe each trunk and stone in 
living green. Young violets, smilax, 
frutillaria, saxifrage, were pushing up 
through the steaming ground as if con- 
scious of all their coming glory; and in- 
numerable green and yellow buds, scarce 
visible before the storm, were smiling 
everywhere, making the whole ground 
throb and tingle with glad life. As for 
the birds and squirrels, not a wing or 
tail was to be seen. Squirrels are dain- 
ty fellows, and dislike wetness more than 
cats. They were, therefore, snug at 
home, rocking in their dry nests. The 
birds were down in the sheltered dells, 
out of the wind, some of the strongest 
pecking at acorns or madrofia berries, 
but most sitting in low copses with 
breast-feathers puffed out and keeping 
each other company. 

Arriving at the Knox House, the good 
people bestirred themselves, pitying my 
bedraggled condition as if I were some 
benumbed castaway snatched from the 
sea; while I, in turn, pitied them, and 
for pity proclaimed but half the exalted 
beauty and riches of the storm. A fire, 
dry clothing, and special food were pro- 
vided, all of which attentions were, I 
suppose, sufficiently commonplace to 
many, but truly novel to me. 

How terribly downright must seem 
the utterances of storms and earth- 
quakes to those accustomed to the soft 
hypocrisies of society. Man’s control 
is being steadily extended over the 
forces of nature, but it is well, at least 
for the present, that storms can still 
make themselves heard through our 
thickest walls. On the night of the 
Marysville flood the easy-going apathy 
of many persons was broken up, and 
some were made to think, and the stars 
were seen, and the earnest roar of a 
flood - torrent was heard for the first 
time—a fine lesson. True, some goods 
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were destroyed, and a few rats and peo- 
ple were drowned, and some took cold 
on the house- tops and died, but the to- 
tal loss was less than the gain. 

The Knoxville I have spoken of — 
sometimes called Brownsville—is a de- 
sirable place of resort, not so much for 
the regular tourist, as for tired town- 
dwellers seeking health and rest. It 
lies some thirty miles to the east of 
Marysville, and is easily reached from 
this point by stage. The elevation above 
sea-level (2,000 feet) gives a delightful 
spring and autumn climate, diversified 
with storms of the most gentle and pict- 
uresque species. The woods are ev- 
erywhere open to saunterers, for the 
trees are grouped in groves, and the 
hazel-bushes and dogwoods and most 
species of chappara/ are kept togetherin 
tidy thickets, allowing room to pass be- 
tween. In the larger of these openings 
flower-lovers will find plenty of mint, 
smilax, lilies, and mariposa tulips, and 
beds of gilias, violets, and hosackias, laid 
out in sunny parterres with their various 
colors and expressions in beautiful ac- 
cord. The adjacent mountains, though 
not lofty, command an endless series 
of charming landscapes, and though the 
booming of strong Yosemitic falls is not 
heard, many a fine-voiced streamlet may 
be found in the leafy dells, singing like 
a bird as it leaps lightly from linn to linn 
beneath the cool shadows of alders and 
maples and broad plumy ferns. 

Willow Glen lies a few miles to the 
west of the village, and contains a thou- 
sand objects of interest, picturesque 
rocks, cascades, ferny nooks, acres of 
polypodium and aspidium, wild gardens 
charmingly laid out, slopes of blooming 
shrubs, iris- beds, vine-tangles, birds, 
groves, and so on, among which the ap- 
preciative tourist might revel for weeks. 

The Fox Den is another noteworthy 
point lying a little to the north-west 
of the village, and about 500 feet above 
it. It is a picturesque rock-pile re- 
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sembling the ruins of some old feudal 
stronghold, where the red foxes of the 
neighborhood find shelter and sun them- 
selves in the early morning, and where 
they watch and plan concerning the 
squirrels and quails that feed beneath 
the trees. In the spring-time the Den 
rocks are singularly rich in ferns, pellza, 
polypodium, gymnogramma, and cheil- 
anthes. In autumn they are brightened 
with lavish bunches of scarlet photinia 
berries, which show finely among their 
own warm yellow leaves and the gray- 
lichened rock- fronts, and, besides its 
own especial attractions, it commands 
noble views of the Sacramento Valley, 
and of the surrounding pictures of hill 
and dale. 

The operations of all kinds of gold- 
mining may be witnessed in the neigh- 
borhood within short walks, or drives, 
and one of the guides attached to the 
hotel is wise in plants, more especially 
in ferns, and knows well the hollows 
where woodwardias are tallest, and the 
rocks most rosetted with pellza and 
cheilanthes. 

The house itself is about as fresh as 
the woods after rain, and full of home- 
like sunshine. One ofits rooms isa fine 
marvel, well deserving special mention. 
It is built entirely of plain sugar-pine, 
and filled with apples of every tint and 
taste, from the floor to the ceiling, all 
nicely assorted, rising regularly above 
one another in tiers, and shining as if 
the sunniest side of every apple were 
facing you. 

Knoxville, though not containing above 
a dozen houses, is said to be noted for 
ministers. This apple-room is at any 
rate a kind of church, free to all, where 
one may enjoy capital sermons on color, 
fragrance, and sweetness, with very di- 
rect enforcements of their moral and re- 
ligious correlations. 

The world needs the woods, and is be- 
ginning to come to them; but it is not 
yet ready for the fine banks and braes of 
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the lower Sierra, any more than for 
storms. Tourists make their way 
through the foot-hill landscapes as if 
blind to all their best beauty, and like 
children seek the emphasized mountains 
—the big alpine capitals whitened with 
glaciers and adorned with conspicuous 
spires. In like manner rivers are as- 
cended hundreds of miles to see the 
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water- falls at their heads, because they 
are as yet the only portions of river 
beauty plainly visible to all. Never- 
theless the world moves onward, and “it 
is coming yet for a’ that” that the beauty 
of storms will be as visible as that of 
calms, and that lowlands will be loved 
more than alps, and lakes and level rivers 
more than water-falls. 





THE MESSAGE. 


O wave that fawneth at my feet! 
Have we not met as now we meet, 
While the still twilight steals along the sad Venetian sea? 
O did we not together chase 
The sea-bird from her resting - place — 
*Twas where the proud palms seemed to bear 
And drop their fruit for me! 


Hast thou no syllable they gave 
That, lisped by sister wave to wave, 
Has sought for me on every shore and found me at the last? 
Ah, yes! for in thy deep unrest 
I hear a message half -expressed 
Of grief that can not find relief, 
Of joys forever past! 


Return and tell them in that isle: 
Awhile, and yet a little while, 
And I will fly to them and say the words as yet unsaid — 
Precious the sands that we have trod, 
Thrice precious ; and the sacred sod 
Is blest, above the youthful breast, 
The sweet dust of the dead. 


Tue Livo, Venice, September, 1874. 





MISS FORGENSEN. 


MISS JORGENSEN. 


AM aplain, elderly, unmarried man, 
] and I board at Mrs. Mason’s. A 
great deal of what I am about to relate 
came under my own observation; and 
the remainder was confided to me from 
time to time by my landlady, with whom 
I am upon terms of friendship and inti- 
macy, having had a home in her house 
for a period of seven years. 

Mrs. Mason lives in her own tene- 
ment, in a quiet part of the city; and 
besides myself, has usually three or four 
other boarders, generally teachers, or 
poor young authors—some person al- 
ways of the class that, having few other 
pleasures, makes it a point to secure 
rooms with a fine view of the Bay. 
When Miss Jorgensen came to us, we 
were a quiet, studious, yet harmonious 
and happy family: so well satisfied with 
our little community that we did not take 
kindly to the proposed addition to our 
circle when Mrs. Mason mentioned it. 
Neither did our landlady seem to desire 
any change; but she explained to us 
that the young person applying had 
made a strong appeal; that her classes 
(she was a teacher of French) were prin- 
cipally in our part of the city; and that 
she would be satisfied with a mere closet 
foraroom. The only privilege for which 
she stipulated was the use of the com- 
mon parlor twice a week to receive her 
company in. 

“But I can not agree to give up the 
parlor any single evening,” Mrs. Mason 
replied, “because it is used by all the 
family, every evening. You will be en- 
titled to the same privileges with the 
others.” After some hesitation this was 
agreed to, and our new boarder was in- 
stalled in the upper hall bedroom, which, 
when it had received the necessary fur- 


niture and a saratoga trunk, with numer- 
ous boxes and baskets, would scarcely 
allow space enough to dress in. How- 
ever, Mrs. Mason reported that the ten- 
ant professed real satisfaction with her 
quarters ; and we all were on tiptoe with 
curiosity to see the new inmate. 

“Miss Jorgensen,” said Mrs. Mason, 
that evening, as she escorted to the din- 
ner-table a small, pale, dark-eyed young 
person, in deep mourning; and we being 
severally and separately presented after- 
ward, endeavored to place this little 
lonely scrap of humanity at ease with 
ourselves. But in this well-intentioned 
effort Miss Jorgensen did not seem to 
meet us half-way. On the contrary she 
repelled us. She was reserved without 
being diffident; mercilessly critical, and 
fierily disputatious —all of which we 
found out in less than a week. She 
never entered or left a room without 
somehow disturbing the mental atmos- 
phere of it, and giving the inmates a 
little shack; so that Mr. Quivey, our 
dramatic writer, soon took to calling her 
the “Electrical Eel,”’ substituting “E. 
E.” when the person indicated was with- 
in ear-shot possibly or probably. In re- 
turn, as we afterward discovered, Miss 
Jorgensen told Miss Flower, our other 
young lady boarder, that she had chris- 
tened Mr. Quivey “I. I.”—“Incurable 
Idiot.” How the “E.E.” came to her 
knowledge was never made plain. Be- 
fore three months were past, she had 
quarreled with everyone in the house 
except Mrs. Mason and myself; though 
to her credit be it said, she always apol- 
ogized for her tempers when they were 
over, with a frankness that disarmed re- 
sentment. Nevertheless, she was so 
frequently in a hostile attitude toward 
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one or another in the family, that the 
mere mention of iss Jorgensen’s name 
was sure to arrest attention and excite 
expectation. Thus, when I only chanced 
to whisper to Mrs. Mason at breakfast 
one morning, “ Miss Jorgensen keeps 
late hours,” everyone at the table glan- 
ced our way inquiringly, as much as to 
ask, “ What has the little woman done 
now?” And when she appeared at the 
close of the meal, with pale face and 
swollen eyes, explaining her tardiness 
by saying she had a headache, no one 
gave her sympathizing looks except the 
landlady. 

That kind-hearted person confided to 
me, later in the day, that her new board- 
er troubled and puzzled her very much. 
* She will sit up until one or two o’clock 
every night, writing something or other, 
and that makes her late to breakfast. 
She goes out teaching every morning, 
and comes back tired and late to lunch- 
eon; and you see she is never in her 
place at dinner until the soup is remov- 
ed, and every one at the table helped. 
When I once suggested that she ought 
not to sit up so long at night, and that 
her classes should be arranged not to 
fatigue her so much, with other bits of 
friendly advice, she gave me to under- 
stand, very promptly, that her ways were 
her own, and not to be interfered with 
by anyone. And directly afterward the 
tears came into her eyes. I confess I 
did not understand her at all.” 

“What about the young man who calls 
here twice a week?” I inquired. 

“She is engaged to him, she says.” 

“What sort of person does he seem to 
be?” 

“ He looks well enough—only rather 
shabby—is very quiet, very attentive to 
her, and what you might call obedient 
to her requirements. She often seems 
displeased with him, but what she says 
to him at such times is unknown to me, 
for she does her scolding all in French; 
and he usually then invites her out to 
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walk, by way of diversion, I suppose.” 

“Do you know that he comes every 
morning and carries her books for her? 
He certainly can not be employed, or he 
would not have time for such gallant- 
ries.” 

“ Perhaps he is engaged on one of the 
morning papers, and so is off duty in the 
forenoon. I can not think so industrious 
a person as she would take up with a 
man both poor and idle. But you never 
know what a woman will do,” sighed 
Mrs. Mason, who had known something 
of heart-troubles in her youth, and could 
sympathize with other unlucky women. 
‘““Excuse me; I must not stand here 
gossiping.” And the good lady went 
about her house affairs. 

A few moments later I was hurrying 
down town to my office, when I over- 
took Miss Jorgensen and Mr. Hurst. As 
usual she was leaning upon his arm, and 
he was carrying her books. She was 
talking excitedly, in French, and I 
thought her to be crying, though her 
face was covered with a black veil. The 
few words I caught before she recogniz- 
ed me reminded me of my conversation 
with Mrs. Mason. 

“You must get something to do, Har- 
ry,” she was saying. ‘ You know that 
I work every instant of the time, yet how 
little I can save if I have to supply you 
with money. It is a shame to be so 
idle and helpless, when there is so much 
to be done before v6 

She perceived me and stopped short. 
“So,” I thought, “this precious scamp 
is living off the earnings of the little 
French teacher, is he? A pretty fellow, 
truly! I'll get him his coxgé if I have to 
make love to her myself.” Which latter 
conceit so amused me, that I had for- 
gotten to be indignant with Mr. Hurst 
before I reached my office and plunged 
into the business of the day. 

But I never made love to Miss Jor- 
gensen. Sh? was not the kind of person 
even a flirtish man would choose to talk 
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sentiment with, and I was always far 
enough from being a gallant. So our 
affairs went on in just the usual way at 
Mrs. Mason’s for three or four months. 
Miss Jorgensen and Mr. Quivey let fly 
their arrows of satire at each other; Miss 
Flower, the assistant high-school teach- 
er, enacted the amiable go-between ; our 
“ promising young artist” was wisely neu- 
tral; Mrs. Mason and myself were pre- 
sumed to be old enough to be out of the 
reach of boarding- house tiffs, and pre- 
served a prudent unconsciousness. Mr. 
Hurst continued to call twice a week in 
the evening, and Miss Jorgensen kept on 
giving French lessons by day, and writ- 
ing out translations for the press at night. 
She was growing very thin, very pale, 
and cried a good deal, as I had reason to 
know, for her room adjoined mine, and 
more than a few times I had listened to 
her sobbing, until I felt almost forced to 
interfere ; but interfered I never had yet. 

One foggy July evening, on coming 
home to dinner, I encountered Miss 
Jorgensen in the hall. She appeared to 
be just going out, a circumstance which 
surprised me somewhat, on account of 
the hour. I however opened the door 
for her without comment, when by the 
fading daylight I perceived that her face 
was deathly pale, and her black eyes 
burning. She passed me without re- 
mark, and hurried off into the foggy twi- 
light. Nor did she appear at dinner; 
but came in about eight o’clock and went 
directly to her own room. When Mrs. 
Mason knocked at her door to inquire if 
she was not going to take some refresh- 
ments, the only reply that could be elic- 
ited was, that she had a headache, and 
could not be induced to eat or drink— 
spoken through the closed door. 

“ She’s been having a row with that 
sunflower of her’s,” was Mr. Quivey’s 
comment, when he overheard Mrs. Ma- 
son’s report to me, made in an under- 
tone. Truth to tell, Mr. Quivey, from 
associating so much with theatrical peo- 
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ple in the capacity of playwright, had 
come to be rather stagy in his style at 
times. “By the way, he was not on es- 
cort duty this morning. I saw her pro- 
ceeding along Powell Street alone, and 
anxiously peering up and down all the 
cross streets, evidently on the lookout, 
but he failed to put in an appearance.” 

“ Which was very unkind of him, if she 
expected that he would,” put in Miss 
Flower, glancing from under her long 
lashes at the speaker. 

* That is so,” returned Quivey; “for 
the fellow does nothing else, I do be- 
lieve, but play lackey to Miss Jorgensen; 
and if that is his sole occupation, he 
ought to perform that duty faithfully. I 
do not see, for my part, how he pays his 
way.” 

“ Perhaps it pays him to be a lackey,” 
I suggested, remembering what I had 
once overheard between them. Mrs. 
Mason gave me a cautioning glance, 
which she need not have done, for I had 
no intention of making known Miss Jor- 
gensen’s secrets. 

“ Well,” said Miss Flower, as if she 
had been debating the question in her 
mind for some time previous, “I doubt 
if a woman can love a man who submits 
to her will as subserviently as Mr. Hurst 
seems to, to Miss Jorgensen. ! know 
some women could not.” 

“By which you mean you could not,” 
Mrs. Mason returned, smiling. “I do 
not see that the case need be very differ- 
ent with men. Subserviency never won 
anybody’s respect or love either. Nei- 
ther does willful opposition, any more. 
Proper self-respect and a fair share of 
self-love is more sure of winning admi- 
ration, from men or women, than too lit- 
tle self-assertion or too much.” 

“ But where the self-assertion is all on 
one side, and the self-abasement all on 
the other—as in the case of Miss Jor- 
gensen and Mr. Hurst—then how would 
you establish an equilibrium, Mrs. Ma- 
son?” 
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“It establishes itself in that case, I 
should say,” clipped in Mr. Quivey. 
“Oil and water do not mix, but each 
keeps its own place perfectly, and with- 
out disturbance.” 

I do not know how long this conver- 
sation might have gone on in this half- 
earnest, half-facetious style, with Miss 
Jorgensen for its object, had not some- 
thing happened just here to bring it ab- 
ruptly to a close; and that something 
was the report of 1. pistol over our very 
heads. 

“ Great heaven!” ejaculated Miss 
Flower, losing all her color and self- 
possession together. 

“ FE. E., as I live—she has shot her- 
self!” cried Quivey, half doubting, half 
convinced. 

I caught these words as I made a rap- 
id movement toward the staircase. They 
struck me as so undeniably true, that I 
never hesitated in making an assault 
upon her door. It was locked on the 
inside, and I could hear nothing except 
a faint moaning sound within. Fearing 
the worst, I threw my whole weight and 
strength against it, and it flew open with 
acrash. There lay Miss Jorgensen upon 
the floor, in the middle of her little room, 
uttering low moaning sobs, though appar- 
ently not unconscious. I stooped over 
and lifted her in my arms to lay her upon 
the bed, and as I did so, a small pocket- 
pistol fell at my feet, and I discovered 
blood upon the carpet. 

Yes, Miss Jorgensen had certainly shot 
herself, I told Mrs. Mason, and the rest 
who crowded after us into the little wo- 
man’s room; but whether dangerously 
or not, I could not say, nor whether pur- 
posely or accidentally. Probably not 


dangerously, as she was already making 
signs to me to exclude people from the 
apartment. 

“You had better bring a surgeon,” I 
said to Quivey, who turned away mutter- 
ing, followed by Miss Flower. 

With Mrs. Mason’s assistance, I soon 
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made out the location of the wound, 
which was in the flesh of the upper part 
of the left arm, and consequently not so 
alarming as it would be painful during 
treatment. 

“Could she have meant to shoot her- 
self through the heart, and failed through 
agitation?” whispered Mrs. Mason to 
me, aside. 

“No, no; it was an accident,’’ mur- 
mured the victim, whose quick ear had 
caught the words. “I did not mean to 
shoot myself.” 

“Poor child, I am very sorry for you,” 
returned Mrs. Mason gently, whose kind 
heart had always leaned toward the lit- 
tle French teacher, in spite of her singu- 
lar ways. “It is very unfortunate ; but 
you shall receive careful nursing until 
you recover. You need not worry about 
yourself, but try to bear it the best you 
can.” 

“O, I can not bear it—I must be well 
to-morrow. O, what shall Ido!” moan- 
ed Miss Jorgensen. “O, that this should 
have happened to-night!” And moment- 
ly, after this thought occurred to her, 
her restlessness seemed to increase, un- 
til the surgeon came and began an ex- 
amination of the wound. 

While this was going on, notwithstand- 
ing the sickening pain, the sufferer seem- 
ed anxious only about the opinion to be 
given upon the importance of the wound 
as interfering with her usual pursuits. 

When, in answer to a direct appeal, 
she was told that it must be some weeks 
before she could'resume going out, a 
fainting-fit immediately followed, which 
gave us no little trouble and alarm. 

Before taking leave, the doctor ac- 
companied me to my own apartment and 
proceeded to question me. 

“What is the history of the case?” 
said he. “Is there anything peculiar in 
the life or habits of Miss Jorgensen, to 
account for her great anxiety to get well 
immediately ?” 

“‘She fears to lose her classes, I pre- 
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sume; and there may be other engage- 
ments which are unknown to us.” I 
still had a great reluctance to saying 
what I suspected might be troubling Miss 
Jorgensen. 

“Neither of which accounts for all 
that I observe in her case,” returned 
the doctor. ‘What are her connec- 
tions ?—has she any family ties—any 
lover, even?” 

“T believe she told Mrs. Mason she 
was engaged to a young man who calls 
here twice a week.” 

“Ah! Do you know where this young 
man is to be found? It might be best 
to communicate with him, in the morn- 
ing. Possibly he may be able to dispel 
this anxious fear of hers, from whatever 
cause it arises.” 

I promised the doctor to speak to Mrs. 
Mason about it, and he soon after took 
leave, having first satisfied himself that 
the unlucky pistol was incapable of do- 
ing further mischief, and safely hidden 
from Miss Jorgensen. 

Naturally, the next morning, the ta- 
ble-talk turned upon the incident of the 
evening previous. 

“She need not tell me that it was an 
accident,” Mr. Quivey was saying, very 
decidedly. “ She is just the sort of wo- 
man for desperate remedies; and she is 
tired of living, with that vampire friend of 
hers draining her life-blood!”’ 

I confess I felt startled by the corre- 
spondence of Quivey’s opinion with my 
own; for I had heretofore believed that 
myself and Mrs. Mason were the only 
persons who suspected that Hurst was 
dependent upon Miss Jorgensen for the 
means of living. In my surprise I said: 
“You know that he does this?” 

“T know that Craycroft paid him yes- 
terday for a long translation done by 
Miss Jorgensen, and I do not believe he 
had an order for it other than verbal. 
Craycroft, seeing them so much together, 
paid the money, and took a receipt.” 

“Perhaps he paid the money to Mr. 
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Hurst by her instructions, for her own 
use,” suggested Miss Flower. “But 
then he did not see her last evening, did 
he? I hope he does not rob Miss Jor- 
gensen. Such a delicate little woman 
has enough to do to look out for herself, 
I should think.” 

“One thing is certain,” interposed 
Mrs. Mason — “ Miss Jorgensen does 
what she does, and permits what she per- 
mits, intelligently ; and our speculations 
concerning her affairs will not produce 
a remedy for what we fancy we see wrong 
in them.” Which hint had the effect of 
silencing the discussion for that time. 

Before I left the house that morning, 
I had a consultation with Mrs. Mason, 
who had passed the night in attendance 
upon Miss Jorgensen, and who informed 
me that she had been very restless, in 
spite of the quieting prescription left by 
the doctor. “I wish you would go up 
and speak to her,” Mrs. Mason said. 
“ Perhaps you can do something for her 
which I could not; and I am sure she 
needs some such service.” 

Thus urged, I obeyed an impulse of 
my own, which had been to do this very 
thing. When I tapped softly at her 
door, she said, “Come in!” in a pained 
and petulant tone, as if any interruption 
was wearisome to her; but when she 
saw who it was, her countenance assum- 
ed an eager and animated expression, 
which rewarded me at once for the ef- 
fort I was making. 

- “Thank you for coming to see me,” 
she said, quickly. “I was almost on 
the point of sending for you.” Pausing 
for a moment, while her eyes searched 
my face, she continued: “I am in trou- 
ble, which can not be all explained, and 
which will force you, if you do a service 
for me, to take me very much upon trust; 
but I will first assure you that what you 
may do for me will not involve you in 
any difficulty. More than this I can not 
now say. Will you do this service for 
me, and keep your agency in the matter 
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secret? The service is slight, the im- 
portance of secrecy great.” 

I expressed my willingness to do any- 
thing which would not compromise me 
with myself, and that, I told her, I did 
not fear her requiring. 

She then proceeded, with some em- 
barrassment, to say that she wished a 
note conveyed to Mr. Hurst; upon which 
I smiled, and answered, “I had conject- 
ured as much.” 

“But you must not conjecture any- 
thing,” she replied, with some asperity ; 
“for you are sure to go wide of the 
truth. You think I have only to send 
for Mr. Hurst to bring him here; but 
you are mistaken. He can not come, 
because he dare not. He is in hiding, 
but I can not tell you why. Only do 
not betray him; I ask no more. You 


are not called upon to do any more—to 
do anything against him, I mean.” See- 
ing me hesitate, she continued: “I need 
not tell you that I believe my life is in 


your hands. I have been living a long 
time with all my faculties upon a severe 
strain, so severe that I feel I shall go 
mad if the pressure is increased. I en- 
treat you not to refuse me.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “I will do 
what you require.”’ 

“It is only to take this” —she pulled 
a note from beneath her pillow, address- 
ed to “Mr. Harry Hurst,” and handed 
it to me—‘“to the address, which you 
will have no difficulty in finding, though 
I am sorry to have to send you ona 
walk so out of your way. And please 
take this also’’—handing me a roll of 
coin, marked $100. ‘“ No answer is ex- 
pected. Of course, you will not give 
these things to anyone but Mr. Hurst. 
That is all.” And she sunk back weari- 
ly upon her pillow, with cicsed eyes, as 
if she had no further interest in the af- 
fair. 

I knew as well as if she had told me 
that this note was a warning to fly, and 
this money the means to make flight 
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good. I had promised to deliver them 
on her simple entreaty and assurance 
that I should not dishonor myself. But 
might I not wrong society? Might she 
not be hers:if deceived about Hurst? 
The assertion of Quivey that he had col- 
lected money from her employers the 
day before occurred to me. Did she 
know it or not? I questioned, while re- 
garding the thin, pale, weary face on the 
pillow before me. While I hesitated 
she opened her eyes with a wondering 
impatient gaze. 

“Do you repent?” she asked. 

“] deliberate, rather,” I replied. “I 
chanced to learn yesterday that Mr. 
Hurst had drawn money from Craycroft 
& Co., and was thinking that if you knew 
it, you might not wish to send this also.” 

For an instant her black eyes blazed 
with anger, but whether at me or at Mr. 
Hurst I could not tell, and she seemed 
to hesitate, as I had done. 

“Yes, take it,” she said, with hope- 
less sadness in her tone, “‘he may need 
it; and for myself, what does it matter 
now?” 

“TI shall do as you bid me,” I replied, 
“but it is under protest; for it is my 
impression that you are doing yourself 
an injury and Mr. Hurst no good.” 

“You don’t understand,” she return- 
ed, sharply. ‘ Now go, please.” 

“Very well; Iam gone. But I prom- 
ise you that if you exact services of me, 
I shall insist on your taking care of your 
health, by way of return. You are ina 
fever at this moment, which I warn you 
will be serious if not checked. Here 
comes the doctor. Good-morning.” 

I pass over the trifling incidents of 
my visit to the residence of Mr. Hurst. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Hurst had de- 
parted to parts unknown, and that I had 
to carry about all day Miss Jorgensen’s 
letter and money. On returning home 
to dinner that afternoon I found a stran- 
ger occupying Miss Jorgensen’s place 
at table. He was a shrewd-looking man 
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of about forty years, talkative, versatile, 
and what you might call “jolly.” Noth- 
ing escaped his observation; nothing 
was uttered that he did not hear, often 
replying most unexpectedly to what was 
not intended for him—a practice that 
would have been annoying but fora cer- 
tain tact and good humor which disarm- 
ed criticism. The whole family, while 
admitting that our new day-boarder was 
not exactly congenial, confessed to liking 
his amusing talk immensely. 

“He quite brightens us up; don’t you 
think so, Mr. Quivey?” was Miss Flow- 
er’s method of indorsing him. 

“He does very well just now,” replied 
Quivey, “though I’d lots rather see E. 
E. back in that place. When one gets 


used to pickles or pepper, one wants 
pickles or pepper; honey palls on the 
appetite.” 

“TI thought you had almost too much 
pepper sometimes,” said Miss Flower, 
remembering the “I. I.” 


“It’s a healthful stimulant,” returned 
Quivey, ignoring the covert reminder. 

“But not always an agreeable one.” 

I suspected that Miss Flower, who 
had an intense admiration for dramatic 
talent, entertained her own reasons for 
jogging Mr. Quivey’s memory; and be- 
ing willing to give her every opportunity 
to promote her own views, I took this 
occasion to make my report to Miss 
Jorgensen. As might have been ex- 
pected, she had been feverishly antici- 
pating my visit. I had no sooner en- 
tered the room than she uttered her 
brief interrogation: 

“Well?” 

I laid the note and the money upon 
the bed. “You see how it is?” I said. 

“He is gone?” 

“Tes.” 

“T am so very glad!” she said, with 
emphasis, while something like a smile 
lighted up her countenance. “ This 
gives me a respit@, at least. If he is 
prideat’”—she checked “erself, and 
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giving me a grateful glance, exclaimed, 
“T am so much obliged to you.” 

“Nobody could be more welcome, I 
am sure, to so slight a service. I shall 
hope now to see you getting well.” 

“QO, yes,” she answered, “I must get 
well; there is so much to do. But my 
classes and my writing must be dropped 
for awhile, I presume, unless the doctor 
will let me take in some of my scholars, 
for of course I can not go out.” 

“Your arm must begin to heal before 
you can think of teaching, ever so little. 
I have an idea, Miss Jorgensen, from 
what you have said of yourself, that this 
necessity for repose, which is forced 
upon you, will prove to be an excellent 
thing. Certainly you were wearing out 
very fast with your incessant labor.” 

“Perhaps so—I mean, perhaps en- 
forced rest will not be bad for me; but, 
O, there is such need to work! I can 
so poorly afford to be idle.” 

“What you say relieves my mind of a 
suspicion, which at first I harbored, that 
the firing of that mischievous pistol was 
not wholly accidental. I now see you 
wish to live and work. But why had 
you such a weapen about you? Are 
you accustomed to fire-arms ?” 

“The mischief this one did me shows 
that I am not; and my having it about 
me came from a fear I had of its do- 
ing worse mischief in the hands of Mr. 
Hurst.” 

“ Are affairs so desperate with him?” 

“Please don’t question me. I can 
not answer you Satisfactorily. Mr. Hurst 
is in trouble, and the least that is said 
or known about him is the best. And 
yet you wonder, no doubt, that I should 
interest myself about a man who is com- 
pelled to act the part of aculprit. Well, 
I can not tell you why at present; and 
it would be a great relief to know that 
you thought nothing more about it.” 
This last she uttered rather petulantly, 
which warned me that this conversation 
was doing her no good. 
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“Believe, then,” I said, “that I have 
no interest in your affairs, except the 
wish to promote your welfare. And I 
think I may venture to affirm that ev- 
erybody in the house is equally at your 
service when you wish to command him 
or her.” 

“Thank you all; but I do not deserve 
your kindness —I have been so ill-tem- 
pered. The truth is, I can not afford to 
have friends: friends pry into one’s af- 
fairs so mercilessly. Mrs. Mason tells 
me there is a new boarder,” she said, 
suddenly changing the subject. 

I assented, and gave what I intended 
to be an amusing account of the new- 
comer’s conversation and manners. 

“Was there anything said about me 
at dinner?” she asked, with a painful 
consciousness of the opinion I might 
have of such a question. 

“TI do not think there was. We were 
all so taken up with the latest acquisi- 


tion that we forgot you for the time.” 
“ May I ask this favor of you, to keep 
the conversation away from me as much 


as possible? I am morbidly sensitive, 
I presume,” she said, with a poor at- 
tempt at a smile, “and I can not keep 
from fancying, while I lie here, what you 
are saying about me in the dining-room 
or parlor.” 

Of course, I hastened to disavow any 
disposition on the part of the family to 
make her a subject of conversation, and 
even promised to discountenance any 
reference to her whatever, if thereby she 
would be made more comfortable; after 
which I bade her good-night, having re- 
ceived the assurance that my visit had 
relieved her mind of several torturing 
apprehensions. 

The more I saw and thought of Miss 
Jorgensen, the more she interested and 
puzzled me. I should have inclined to 
the opinion that she was a little disturb- 
ed at times in her intellect, had it not 
been that there was apparent so much 
“method in her madness ;”’ this reflec- 
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tion always bringing me back at last 
to the conclusion that her peculiarities 
could all be accounted for upon the 
hypothesis she herself presented —too 
much work and some great anxiety. 
The spectacle of this human mite fight- 
ing the battle of life, not only for herself 
but for the strong man who should have 
been her protector, worked so upon my 
imagination and my sympathy that I 
found it difficult to keep the little wom- 
an out of my thoughts. 

I kept my word to her, discountenan- 
cing, as far as I could, the discussion of 
her affairs, and in this effort Mrs. Ma- 
son co-operated with me; but it was 
practically impossible to prevent the in- 
quiries and remarks of those of the fam- 
ily who were not so well informed con- 
cerning heras we were. The new board- 
er, also, with that quick apprehension he 
had of every subject, had caught enough 
to become interested in the patient up- 
stairs, and daily made some inquiry con- 
cerning her condition, and, as it appear- 
ed to me—grown a little morbid, like 
Miss Jorgensen — was peculiarly adroit 
in extracting information. 

Three weeks slipped away, and Miss 
Jorgensen had passed the most painful 
period of suppuration and healing in her 
arm, and had promised to come down- 
stairs next day to dine with the family. 
Mrs. Mason had just communicated the 
news to us in her cheeriest tones, as if 
each individual was interested in it, and 
was proceeding to turn out our coffee, 
when a servant brought in the letters for 
the house and laid them beside the tray, 
directly under the eye of the new board- 
er, who sat on the landlady’s left. 

“Miss Jorgensen,” said he, reading 
the address of the topmost one. “A 
very peculiar handwriting.” Then tak- 
ing up the letter, as if to further examine 
the writing, I observed that he was study- 
ing the postmark as well, which, being 
offended at his unmannerly curiosity, I 
sincerely hoped was illegible. But that 
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it was only too fatally plain will soon ap- 
pear. 

With an air of hauteur I seldom as- 
sumed, I recalled the servant, and or- 
dered the letter to be taken at once to 
Miss Jorgensen. Before leaving the 
house I was informed that Miss Jorgen- 
sen wished to speak to me. 

“Mr. Hurst has done a most impru- 
dent thing!” she exclaimed, the moment 
I was inside the door. “I ought to have 
published a ‘personal,’ or done some- 
thing to let him know I could not go to 
the post-office, and to account for his 
not hearing from me.” 

“He has returned to the city?” 

“Yes!” She fairly ground her teeth 
with rage at this “stupidity,” as she 
termed it. “He always does the very 
thing he ought never to have done, and 
leaves undone the things most important 
todo. Of course he can not come here, 
and I can not go to him without incur- 
ring the greatest risk. I really do not 
know what to do next.” 

Tears were now coursing down her 
pale cheeks —tears, it seemed, as much 
of anger as of sorrow. 

“Let him take care of himself,” I 
said, rather hotly. “It is not your prov- 
ince to care for him as you do.” 

She gave me an indescribable look. 
“What can you, what can anyone know 
about it? He may want money: how 
can he take care of himself in such cir- 
cumstances without money? I sent for 
you to contrive some plan by which he 
can be communicated with. Do tell me 
at once what to do.” 

“How can I tell you, when, as you 
say, I do not know what is required. 
You wish to see him, I presume?” 

“How can I—O, I dislike so much 
to ask this of you— but w#// you take a 
message to him?” She asked this des- 
parately, half expecting me to decline, 
as decline I did. 

“Miss Jorgensen, you are now able to 
ride. Shall I send a carriage for you?” 

VoL, 14. — 33. 
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“There may be those on the lookout 
who would instantly suspect my purpose 
in going out in that way. On the con- 
trary, nobody would suspect you.” 

“Still I might be observed, which 
would not be pleasant, I can imagine, 
from what you leave me to surmise. 
No, Miss Jorgensen, much as I should 
like to serve you personally, you must 
excuse me from connecting myself in 
any way with Mr. Hurst; and if I might 
be allowed to offer advice, I should say 
that, in justice to yourself, you ought to 
cut loose from him at once.” 

Miss Jorgensen covered her face with 
one little emaciated hand, and sat.silent 
afewseconds. “Send me the carriage,” 
she said, “and I will go.” 

“You forgive me?” 

“You have been very good,” she said. 
“T ought not have required more of 
you. I will go at once; the sooner the 
better.” 

When I had reached the head of the 
stairs, I turned back again to her door. 

“Once more let me counsel you to 
free yourself from all ccnnection with 
Mr. Hurst. Why should you ruin your 
chances of happiness for one so unde- 
serving, as I must think he is? Keep 
away from him; let him shift for him- 
self.” 

“You don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” she replied, with a touch of 
the old fierceness. “I have no chances 
of happiness to lose. Please go!” 

On my way down to the office I or- 
dered a carriage. 

What happened afterward I learned 
from Mrs. Mason and the evening pa- 
pers. Miss Jorgensen, dressed in deep 
black, with her face veiled, entered the 
carriage, directing the driver to take her 
to the houses of some of her pupils. 
At the corner of the street, a gentleman, 
who proved to be our day- boarder, got 
upon the box with the driver, and re- 
mained there while Miss Jorgensen 
made her calls. Finding him constant- 
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ly there, and becoming suspicious, she 
ordered the carriage home, and gave di- 
rections to have it return an hour later 
to take her down town for some shop- 
ping. At the time set, the carriage was 
in attendance, and conveyed her to one 
of the principal stores in the city. After 
re-entering the carriage, and giving her 
directions, our day- boarder once more 
mounted the box, though unobserved 
by her, and was conveyed with herself 
to the hiding-place of Mr. Hurst, con- 
triving, by getting down before the door 
was opened, to elude her observation. 

Another carriage, containing officers 
of the police, was following in the wake 
of this one, and drew up when Miss 
Jorgensen had entered the house where 
Hurst was concealed. After waiting 
long enough to make it certain that the 
person sought was within, the officers 
entered to search and capture. 

At the moment they entered Hurst’s 
apartmeni, he was saying with much 
emotion, “If I can only reach China in 
safety, a way will be opened for me 


” 


“Hush!” cried Miss Jorgensen, see- 
ing the door opened, and by whom. 

“All is over!” exclaimed Hurst. “I 
will never be taken to prison!” And, 
drawing a revolver, he deliberately shot 
himself through the head. 


-" UT did Shakspeare write any 

B prose?” the ingenuous reader 
may inquire. Indeed he did, a good deal 
of it. We always think of him, to be 
sure,asapoet. In fact, hardly any other 
name in literature seems so far removed 
from any association with prose, as this 
of the world’s greatest dramatist. His 
plays, however, constantly show that he 
was a master not of verse only. The 
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Miss Jorgensen was brought back to 
Mrs. Mason’s in a fainting condition, 
and was ill for weeks afterward. That 
same evening our day-boarder called, 
and while settling his board with Mrs. 
Mason, acknowledged that he belonged 
to the detective police, and had for 
months been “working up” the case of 
a bank-robber and forger who had es- 
caped from one of the eastern cities, 
and been lost to observation for a year 
and a half. 

And we further learned in the same 
way, and ultimately from the lady her- 
self, that Miss Jorgensen was a myth, 
and that the little French teacher was 
Madame ——, who had suffered, and 
toiled, and risked everything for her un- 
worthy husband, and who deserved rath- 
er to be congratulated than condoled 
with upon his loss. 


It is now a year since all this happen- 
ed, and it is the common gossip of our 
boarding- house that Mr. Quivey is de- 
voted to the little dark-eyed widow; and 
although Miss Flower still refers to “E. 
E.” and “I. I.,” nobody seems to be 
in the least disturbed by the allusion. 
When I say to Quivey, “Make haste 
slowly, my dear fellow!” he returns, 
“Never fear, my friend; I shall know 
when the time somes to speak.” 


“Merry Wives of Windsor” is, with 
trifling exceptions, written in prose; so 
is nearly the whole of “ Much Ado about 


Nothing.” Not onlyin the lighter plays, 
but in the tragedies, also, a considerable 
amount of prose exists. For instance, 


about half of “Henry IV., Part I.,” is 
prose, and about a quarter of “ Hamlet.” 
This feature of Shakspeare’s writings has 
been generally overlooked: for many 
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reasons it is well worth careful study. 
But, first, a preliminary word as to his 
verse. 

Except for scattered bits of lyrical 
verse in light rhyming measures, the 
metre of Shakspeare’s dramas, wherever 
he employs metre, is what is commonly 
known as “blank verse.” This, to 
speak technically, is iambic pentameter 
withoutrhyme. That is to say, each line 
consists of five feet, each foot being an 
iambus; that is, an accented syllable fol- 
lowing an unaccented one. Any other 
metre might be used without rhyme, and 
be properly called blank (for example, 
“ Hiawatha” is written in blank trochaic 
tetrameter, “ Evangeline” in blank hex- 
ameter); but the blank iambic pentame- 
ter has proved so much more serviceable 
in English verse than any other, as to 
have appropriated to itself the name of 
“blank verse.” 

This measure, though it is so familiar 
to us at the present day, as the form in 


which we have read Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and Wordsworth, and the “ Idyls 
of the King” (as well as, unfortunately, 
much of the feeblest verse extant, since 
so many pens have a fearful facility in 
producing it), was an unpopular innova- 


tion in Shakspeare’s early days. Until 
about the year 1590, when “ Marlowe’s 
mighty line” first resounded in “Tam- 
berlaine,” the drama (so far as it existed 
at all) was confined to prose or to rhym- 
ed measures. Blank verse had been in- 
troduced into England by Surrey’s trans- 
lation of the 4 xeZd, half a century before, 
and Sackville had made the first experi- 
ment of its fitness for the drama in his 
tragedy of “Gorboduc,” produced in 
1561; but in his hands it was stiff and 
unwieldy. Marlowe’s management of it 
was easier and more powerful; but 
Shakspeare was the first to develop the 
real capabilities of its majestic rhythm. 
Not only was Shakspeare the first to 
use with complete success the much 
abused “blank iambics,” but he was the 
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first (and the last) to mingle with master- 
ly skill his verse with prose. Ben Jon- 
son, as well as Beaumont and Fletcher, 
wrote some of their dramas in verse, and 
some in prose, and occasionally made 
use of both in the same play; but never 
mingled the two throughout, as did 
Shakspeare, with exquisitely perfect art. 
It is to this prose that the reader’s atten- 
tion is invited, with the special view of 
asking and making some suggestions 
toward answering the question, Why 
did Shakspeare use prose, in the pas- 
sages where he did so, instead of verse? 

We may be sure that the master-poet 
did not write prose at certain times by 
accident, or because he was tired of 
rhythm, or because it was the easiest 
way. His choice was certainly in every 
case deliberate, or (what comes to the 
same thing) was based on an instinctive 
sense of certain underlying laws of ex- 
pression. When he wrote verse, it was 
because prose, in that particular place, 
would not serve his turn; and when he 
changed from verse, as he so continually 
did, to prose, it was from his sense of a 
similar limitation in the capabilities of 
rhythm. 

A complete answer to our inquiry, 
then, would at the same time go far to- 
ward answering the deeper question, as 
to the respective possibilities of prose 
and verse, as forms of human expression. 
Perhaps, indeed, there could be no bet- 
ter way of investigating that great prob- 
lem of literary art, than by searching for 
the principles which guided this master- 
artist in his choice of these two forms of 
expression, both of which he used so 
perfectly; changing from one to the other 
as constantly and easily as the sea-bird 
from its home in the air to its home on 
the wave. 

Let us look at the prose of “Hamlet,” as 
being, perhaps (thanks especially to Mr. 
McCullough), as familiar as any to most 
readers, and as furnishing examples of 
all that is bestin Shakspeare. The first 
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departure from the blank verse occurs in 
Act II., Scene 2, where Polonius reads 
Hamlet’s letters : 

Por. [Reads], ‘To the celestial, and my soul’s 
idol, the most beautified Ophelia.”—That’s an ill 
phrase, a vile phrase: deautified isa vile phrase; bu 
you shall hear. 

It is noteworthy that in Shakspeare 
letters are thrown into the form of prose. 
The purpose seems to be to indicate that 
they are brought in from without. The 
natural speech of the dialogue being 
blank verse, anything which breaks in 
on it from outside must be either in some 
different metre, or in prose. In certain 
cases, as in the play within the play, in 
“Hamlet” the former device is chosen; in 
the case of letters, the latter. In the 
play within the play the effect of a more 
artificial form of verse with rhymes is to 
throw the action one step farther back, 
away from the actual life of the specta- 
tor. In letters, on the contrary, the effect 
of the prose, breaking in on the blank 
verse, is usually to bring before us the 
world of real life and affairs, if not out- 
side of the play, at least outside of the 
present scene.* 

Shortly after the reading of the letter 
(the dialogue meanwhile proceeding in 
verse), Hamlet enters, reading. Being 
“boarded” by Polonius, he at once be- 
gins answering him in prose; affecting 
madness, though with “method in it:” 

Pot. Away, I do beseech you, both away ; 

I’ll board him presently:—O give me leave. 
[Zreunt King, Queen, and Attendants.] 
How does my good lord Hamlet ? 

Ham. Well, God ’a mercy. 

Pot. Do you know me, my lord? 

Ham. Excellent, excellent well; you are a fish- 
monger. 


Pot. 
Ham. 


Not I, my lord. 
Then I would you were so honest a man, 
Pot. Honest, my lord? 
Ham. Ay, sir; to be honest, as this world goes, is 
to be one man picked out of ten thousand. 
* * * * * * 





* For a notable instance of Shakspeare’s power to 
shift the spectator’s point of view and wholly change 
his atmosphere, see the essay of De Quincey upon 
** The Knocking at the Gate, in Macbeth.” 
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Pot. * * * My honorable lord, I will most 
humbly take my leave of you. 

Ham. Youcan not, sir, take from me anything that 
I will more willingly part withal—except my life, ex- 
cept my life, except my life. 

This scene ‘s written in prose evident- 
ly for the reason that there is no earnest 
feeling init. As for Polonius, he is “go- 
ing about to recover the wind” of the 
prince; and Hamlet himself has “ put 
an antic disposition on,” as he warned 
his friends that he would sometimes do. 

The essential function of poetry is to 
express feeling. A scene, then, which 
is only an intellectual sparring- match 
between a would-be crafty old courtier 
and an assumed madman, could find no 
fitting expression in verse. 

Moreover, verse is by its very struct- 
ure orderly and regulated. Its rhythm 
consists in a constant subjection to a 
ruling law. Accordingly it is the natu- 
ral expression for that feeling only which 
is under the control of reason. Madness 
of every form must necessarily break 
through its laws into irregular prose. 
Hence Hamlet, when speaking in his 
character of madman, always uses prose. 
So does the really mad Ophelia, except 
where her utter lunacy goes beyond prose 
into incoherent snatches of fantastic 
song. So does King Lear when mad, 
except where the coherence and ear- 
nestness of his thoughts brings them for 
the moment into verse. So does Edgar, 
when affecting madness. 

At the end of the scene quoted above, 
in the midst of his last reply to Polonius, 
Hamlet suddenly turns away, and utters 
to himself his own sad thought, which 
clothes itself in rhythm (though the 
words are always printed in the form of 
prose), thus: 

*“ except 
My life, except my life, except my life.” 

Then enter Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. With them, too, Hamlet speaks 
in prose. He does not affect madness, 
as with Polonius, but he is suspicious of 
them, and so gives them none of his sin- 
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cere thoughts; holding them at arms- 
length in his bantering prose. Midway 
in the conversation Hamlet betrays them 
into confessing that they were sent for 
by the King: 

Ham. [Aside.] Nay then, I have an eye of you. 
If you love me, hold not off. 

Guit. My lord, we were sent for. 

Ham. I wiil tell you why; so shall my anticipation 
prevent your discovery,and your secrecy to the King 
and Queen molt no feather. I have of late (but 
wherefore I know not) lost all my mirth, foregone all 
custom of exercises; and, indeed, it goes so heavily 
with my disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, 
seems to me a sterile promontory; this most excellent 
canopy, the air, look you--this brave o’erhanging 
firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire—why, it appears no other thing to me, than a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapors. What a piece 
of work isa man! How noble in reason! how infi- 
nite in faculties! in form-and moving, how express 
and admirable ! in action, how like an angel! in ap- 
prehension, how like a god! the beauty of the world ! 
the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what is this 
quintessence of dust? Man delights not me; no, nor 
woman neither, though, by your smiling, you seem to 
say so. 

This passage is always quoted as if it 
were one of Hamlet’s sincere and ear- 
nest utterances. It would not have been 
spoken in prose, if it were so. When 
he says, “I have of late (but wherefore 
I know not) lost all my mirth,” etc., he 
is by no means speaking from his heart. 
In reality, he knows very well “ where- 
fore.” These, remember, are the false 
friends of whom he afterward says (speak- 
ing now sincerely in verse): 

— “my school-fellows, 
Whom I will <zust as I will adders fang’d.” 

He is putting them off their guard, as 
spies, by attributing his mood to such 
melancholy as any man might be liable 
to, when for the time he is “sick of life, 
love, all things,” or when, in other words, 
he has an ordinary attack of “the blues.” 
It is not such “friends” as these that he 
will suffer to look into his very soul, and 
so in prose he parries their advances. 

His mockery of Polonius, by the same 
test, is only put on to serve his purpose. 
It is noticeable that he will not have him 
mocked by others; for he says to the 
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players as they are going out together 
(and his words by their earnestness fall 
out of the prose in the midst of which 
they occur, into metre): 


* Follow that lord, and look you mock him not.” 


At the end of the scene Hamlet dis- 
misses his two school-fellows, still in 
prose. As soon as they are gone, how- 
ever, and he is once more alone, drop- 
ping the two-fold mask of jesting mad- 
ness (worn before Polonius) and cause- 
less depression (before Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern), he communes with his 
own heart in sorrowful verse: 


Ham. * eo s My good friends, I’ll leave 
you till to-night: you are welcome to Elsinore. 

Ros? Good my lord! 

Ham. Ay, so, God be wi’ you. 

[Zxeunt Rosen. and Guild.) 
Now I am alone. 
O what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 
Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his visage wann’d ; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspéct, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! 
For Hecuba! 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? * * * 
* * * The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil: and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps, 
Out of my weakness, and my melancholy 
(As he is very potent with such spirits), 
Abuses me to damn me: I'll have grounds 
More relative than this: the play’s the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the King. 
[Zxi#.) 


The last lines of the soliloquy are 
quoted to illustrate the habit of closing 
a passage of blank verse with a rhyme. 
For this there is a good reason. It is 
because the rhythm of the verse finds 
some difficulty in stopping. Its very 
movement suggests continuance. Its 
stately flow, free from rhyme, can scarce- 
ly come to a full close, any more than a 
wave, rolling in from ocean, could pause 
in full career. It must break, in order 
to stop: either by a hemistich (or half- 
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line), which is abrupt at the best, as if 
the wave shattered against a rock; or 
by a smooth rhyme, which is like the 
wave’s slipping up the beach in spent 
ripples. 

The next prose passage in “ Hamlet” 
is in the nunnery scene. It is just after 
the great soliloquy, “To be, or not to be,” 
etc., which ends thus: 


Ham. Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.—Soft you, now! 
The fair Ophelia.—Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be ail my sins remember’d. 

Orn. Good my lord, 
How does your honor this many a day? 
Ham. I humbly thank you; well, well, well. 
Orn. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to redeliver ; 
I pray you, now receive them. 

Ham, No, notl; 
I never gave you aught. 

Orn, My honor’d lord, I know right well you did ; 
And with them, words of so sweet breath composed, 
As made the things more rich ; their perfume lost, 
Take these again ; for, to the noble mind, 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind, 
There, my lord. 

Ham, Ha, ha! are you honest? 

Orn. My lord! 

Ham. Are you fair? 

Orn. What means your lordship? 

Ham. That if you be honest, and fair, your hon- 
esty should admit no discourse to your beauty. * * 
I did love you once. 

Orn, Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

Ham, You should not have believed me; for vir- 
tue can not so inoculate our old stock, but we shall 
relish of it: I loved you not. 

Orn. I was the more deceived. 

Ham. Get thee toa nunnery; why wouldst thou 
bea breeder of sinners? I am myself indifferent honest; 
but yet I could accuse me of such things, that it were 
better my mother had not borne me. 


In this scene, whether because he 
suspects that the King and Queen are 
listening, or for some other reason, 
Hamlet rails at Ophelia in a coarse, hard 
fashion. He has on his mask of mad- 
ness, and whatever comes through that, 
must be spoken in prose. Observe, 
however, that his first utterances to her, 
being sincere, are rhythmical: 
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“ The fair Ophelia !—Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d ;” 


and 
* I humbly thank you; well, well, well.” 


This last is acomplete pentameter line, 
provided we allow the pause between the 
last words each to take one beat of the 
rhythm (a device which is often to be 
found in Shakspeare. For instance, in 
the line quoted above, beginning, “ For 
Hecuba!” the natural pause after the 
exclamation fills out the line). That is 
to say, wherever the real heart of Ham- 
let speaks to her, or of her (as in the 
scene at the grave), it expresses itself 
in rhythm: wherever he speaks through 
the mask of madness, his words are 
prose. 

Scene 2 opens with Hamlet’s instruc- 
tions to the players: 

‘Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it 
to you, trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth 
it, as many of your players do, I had as lief the town- 


crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too 
much with your hand, thus; but use all gently,” etc. 


This is in the prose form, because it 
is practical, business-like, professional 
advice. It is not the real Hamlet—the 
Prince of Denmark—that speaks it; or, 
if it be, it is not from the storm - brood- 
ing deeps of his breast that it comes, but 
from the surface of his mind. 

When the players have gone out, and 
he has sent away the others, he calls 
to him his true friend, Horatio. With 
him, as before, he immediately begins to 
speak in verse, for now the rea! Hamlet 
is uttering the sincerity of his soul. 

Then follows the scene of the poison- 
ing play. Twice only, during this, does 
Hamlet drop his mask and speak in 
rhythm. Both instances are spoken 
aside to Ophelia, and both are but frag- 
ments of lines. The first is after the 
prologue has been recited: 

Oru. ‘Tis brief, my lord. 

Ham. As woman's love. 

The second is where the play-queen 
makes a vow never, once a widow, to be 
a wife: 
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After the King has broken off the play, 
and Hamlet is left alone with Horatio, 
it might be expected that he would ex- 
press his exultation to his friend in verse. 
But it is like a real madman now that he 
speaks. Half- frenzied with excitement 
by the suspense and then by the success 
of his plot, he breaks out into hysterical 
gaiety, in scraps of rhyme, mingled with 
disjointed prose. Just so, afterward, 
does the crazed Ophelia. 

Then with Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern he talks again, at first bantering, 
then sharply reproving them; but both 
moods are of the cool mind, not of the 
earnest heart, and are therefore express- 
ed in prose: 

[Re-enter the players, with recorders] 

Ham. O, the recorders; let me see one. To with- 
draw with you ?—why do you go about to recover the 
wind of me, as if you would drive me into a toil? 

Gui. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my 
love is too unmannerly. 

Ham. I do not well understand that. 
play upon this pipe? 

Gui. My lord, I can not. 

Ham. I pray you. 

Guit. Believe me, I can not. 

Ham. I do beseech you. 

Ros. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham, “Tis as easy as lying; govern these ventages 
with your fingers and thumb, give it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music, 
Look you, these are the stops. 

Gui. But these can not I command to any utter- 
ance of harmony ; I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me. You would play upon me; you 
would seem to know my stops; you would pluck out 
the heart of my mystery ; you would sound me from 
my lowest note to the top of my compass: and there 
is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ; 
yet can not you make it speak? ‘Sblood! do you 
think that Iam easier to be played on than a pipe? 
Call me what instrument you will, though you can 
fret me, you can not play upon me. 


If she should break it now ? 


Will you 


When Polonius comes in to summon 
him to the Queen, Hamlet “plays upon” 
him in this wise: 


Ham. Do you see that cloud, that’s almost in 
shape like a camel ® 

Pot. By the mass, and ‘tis like a camel, indeed. 

Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel ? 

Por. It is backed like a wease!. 

Ham. Or, like a whale? 
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Pot. Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother by and by- 
[Aside]. They fool me to the top of my bent. I 
will come by and by. 


But, as in every other case, when he 
has said, “Leave me, friends,” and he 
is left alone, his own thought expresses 
itself in rhythm. 

There is no more prose till Scene 2 of 
Act IV. Here in his character of mad- 
man he sp.aks concerning the body of 
Polonius, whom he has slain by mistake 
for the King. So, in the next scene: 


Kinc. Now, Hamlet, where is Polonius? 

Ham. At supper. 

Kinc. Atsupper? Where? 

Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten; 
a certain convocation of politic worms are e’en at 
him. 

. * * - - + 

Kinc. Where is Polonius? 

Ham. In heaven. Send thither to see. If your 
messenger find him not there, seek him i’ the other 
place yourself. But, indeed, if you find him not 
within this month, you shall nose him as you go up- 
Stairs into the lobby. 

Kinc. Go seek him there. [ 70 some attendants.) 

Ham. He will stay till ye come. 


In Act IV., Scene 5, occurs the most 
piteous passage in all Shakspeare, that 
of Ophelia’s madness; yet it is in prose: 


Queen. Nay, but Ophelia—— 

Oru. Pray you, mark, 

[Sings]. ‘‘White his shroud as the mountain snow.” 

Queen. Alas! look here, my lord. 

Oru. [Sings]. ‘ Larded with sweet flowers, 
Which bewept to the grave did go, 

With true-love showers.” 

How do you, pretty lady? 

Orn. Well, God ‘ield you! They say, the owl 
was a baker’s daughter. Lord, we know what we 
are, but know not what we may be. God be at your 
table. 

Kinc. Conceit upon her father. 

Ges. Pray you, let us have no words of this, but 
when they ask you what it means, say you this: 

[Sings]. ‘* To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day, 

All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your valentine.” 
* * * - * * 

Kinc. How long hath she been thus? 

Orn. I hope all will be well. We must be pa- 
tient, but I can not choose but weep to think they 
should lay him i’ the cold ground. My brother shall 
know of it, and so I thank you for your good counsel. 
Come, my coach! Good-night, ladies — good-night, 
sweet ladies ; good-night—good-night. 


In such scenes as this there is no 


Kina. 
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place for the steady beat of verse, the 
essential nature of which is segulated 
and orderly rhythm; wheres3 the very 
characteristic of the crazea brain is its 
unregulated, disjointed action — “like 
sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 
harsh.” Chaotic scraps of prose, obey- 
ing no order but a hap~hazard surface 
association, must now be its mode of 
expression. The bits of lyrical verse, 
breaking in at random with their mock- 
ing suggestion of light-hearted gaiety, 
still further deepen the effect by most 
pathetic contrast. 

Act V. opens with the church - yard 
scene, and the making ready of Ophe- 
lia’s grave: 


[Enter two Clowns, with spades, etc.] 

2Cxio. Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If this had 

not been a gentlewoman, she should have been buried 
out of Christian burial. 

1 Cro. Why, there thou sayst—and the more pity 
—that great folk should have countenance in this 
world to drown or hang themselves, more than their 
even Christian. Come, my spade. There is no an- 
cient gentleman but gardeners, ditchers, and grave- 
makers ; they hold up Adam’s profession. 

2Cro. Was hea gentleman? 

1Cxio. He was the first that ever bore arms. 

2CLo. Why, he had none. 

1Cio, What, arta heathen? How dost thou un- 
derstand the Scripture? The Scripture says Adam 
digged ; could he dig without arms? I'll put anoth- 
er question to thee: if thou answerest me not tc the 
Purpose, confess thyself —- 

2CLo. Goto. 

1 Cio. What is he that builds stronger than either 
the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter? 

2Cio, The gallows-maker; for that frame out- 
lives a thousand tenants. 

1 Cio. I like thy wit well, in good faith. The 
gallows does well; but how does it well. It does well 
to those that do ill. Now, thou dost ill to say the 
gallows is built stronger than the church; arga!, the 
gallows may do well to thee. To ’t again, come. 

2 Cio. Who builds stronger than a mason, a ship- 
wright, or a carpenter ? 


1Cio, Ay, tell me that, and unyoke, 
2Crio. Marry, now I can tell. 
1Cro. To ’t. 
2Cro. Mass, I can not tell. 
[Enter Hamlet and Horatio, at a distance.) 
1 Cro. Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for 


your dull ass will not mend his pace with beating ; 
and when you are asked this question next, say a 
grave-maker; the houses that he makes last till 
doomsday. * * * 

: Cro. [Digs and sings). 
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* * * * * 7 

[ Throws up another skull. 

Ham. There’s another! Why might not that be 
the skull of alawyer? Where be his quiddits now, 
his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? 
Why does he suffer this rude knave now to knock 
him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will 
not tell him of his action of battery? Humph! This 
fellow might be in ’s time a great buyer of land, with 
his statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his double 
vouchers, his recoveries ; is this the fine of his fines, 
and the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine 
pate full of fine dirt? . The very conveyan- 
ces of his lands will hardly lie in this box; and must 


the inheritor himself have no more? Ha! 
- 7 * * 7 * 


But soft! but soft! [Aside]. Here comes the King. 
[Anter priests, etc., in procession; the corpse of 
Ophelia, Laertesand mournersfollowing; King, 

Queen, their trains, etc.) 

The Queen, the courtiers. Who is it that they follow? 
And with such maiméd rites! This doth betoken, 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life. 

And thus the scene goes on, in solemn 
verse. 

It is easy to see here why the grave- 
diggers talk in prose. Their absurd 
burlesque of logic and of wit is almost 
as far removed from the sphere of or- 
derly verse as lunacy would be. But 
why does Hamlet use prose? One rea- 
son may be that what he says is thrown 
into the midst of a scene which is al- 
ready going on in prose. At least, it is 
very likely that a part of what he says, 
if occurring in a versified scene, would 
have taken on the prevailing form of 
rhythm. Yet Shakspeare does not hes- 
itate to change the form, even several 
times in the midst of a scene, where the 
different moods seem to require it. The 
real reason for Hamlet's prose here is, 
I believe, that it is his mind that is speak- 
ing, not his heart. There is no deep 
feeling or earnestness of purpose in what 
he says. It is rather the idle, specula- 
tive, half-humorous play of a mind that 
is merely waiting between more impor- 
tant events. Not until the stately fu- 
neral procession comes suddenly in 
sight, solemnly moving toward Ophe- 
lia’s grave, does he rouse himself from 
this transient mood, and the deep cur- 
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rent of his real thought and feeling set 
forward again. Then he immediately 
begins, as we have seen above, to speak 
in verse. 

But the end of the play draws on 
apace. The mood deepens more and 
more. There is no longer any prose, 
or any room for prose, with one excep- 
tion. In the middle of Scene 2 of the 
last act, Osric enters; and, in order to 
bring himself to the level of this pert 
coxcomb, Hamlet drops from the sad 
and stately rhythm of his thought once 
more and for the last time. 

Brought into this lighter mood by the 
presence of Osric, he continues in it for 
a moment after his exit, and goes on 
speaking in prose to Horatio: 

Hor. 

Ham. 


France, I have been in continual practice. 
win at the odds. 


You will lose this wager, my lord. 
I do not think so; since he went into 
I shall 


So much of his reply is in prose, be- 
cause he is speaking merely his surface 
thought about the wager. But in the 
midst of his answer his voice falls into 
rhythmical flow; the heart is speaking 
now. “Sea was it, yet working after 
storm,” and its waves beat on in meas- 
ured rise and fall: 

—- ‘‘ but thou wouldst 

Not think how ill all’s here about my heart.” 
Then stopping abruptly, he breaks the 
rhytlim with a phrase in prose, just as 
the idea breaks the flow of his feeling: 


— “ but it is no matter, 
Hor. Nay, good my lord —” 
Then Hamlet replies, trying to turn it 
lightly, and so not allowing his words to 
be rhythmical and earnest : 

“It is but foolery, but it is such a kind of gaingiv- 
ing as would, perhaps, trouble a woman, 

Hor. If your mind dislike anything, obey it. I 
will forestall their repair thither, and say you are not 
fit. 

Ham. Not a whit; we defy augury. There’s a 
special providence in the fall of a sparrow.” 

Then his words fall into verse again, as 
the feeling deepens in the shadowy pre- 
sage of death: 
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“If it be now, tis not to come ; if it 
-Be not to come, it will be now; if it 

Be not now, yet it will come : the readiness 

Is all. 

What is’t to leave betimes?” 

This last passage is always printed in 
the form of prose. ! have given it as 
above, to show how rhythmical it is. 
In the third line from the end if #¢ wi 
be read ’¢w7//, and in the next line saz 
has be read man’s, the passage makes 
perfect metre. The lines might be bro- 


Since no man has aught of what he leaves, 


ken differently, as follows: 


“Tf it be now, "tis not to come; 
If it be not to come, it will be now; 
If it be not now [-——], yet it will come : 


The readiness is all. Since no man [ha]s aught 


Of what he leaves, what is ’t to leave betimes?”’ 


There is no further prose in “Hamlet.” 
Sad and strong, the current of the verse 
flows on to the close. 

Let us, in conclusion, gather up some 
of the points which such a study gives 
us. Verse differs from prose in being, 
in the broadest sense of the word, mu- 
sical or harmonious. It is, therefore, 
the natural form of expression for emo- 
tion. Wherever a scene is occupied 
with mere ideas, it is in prose; changing 
to verse, if at all, where the ideas merge 
into feelings. On the other hand, any 
entire play or any detached scene which 
is full of intense feeling is in verse; 
changing to prose only where emotions 
give way to ideas, whether logical, prac- 
tical, or jocular. Again, verse, and es- 
pecially the so-called blank verse, is es- 
sentially orderly and coherent. It is, 
therefore, fitted to express only emo- 
tion which is under contzol of the rea- 
son. Whenever it passes beyond, into 
frenzy or madness, it must cease to ex- 
press itself in regular verse, just as mu- 
sic has no voice for passion that has 
broken its banks and become a destroy- 
ing deluge. That can only find (or fail 
in seeking to find) utterance in unmusic- 
al wailing or screams. Rhythmic har- 
mony of any high sort, whether that of 
Beethoven or that of Shakspeare, is 
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majestic and noble, like the orderly 
sweep of planets in their spheres, “still 
quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 
It can only well express, therefore, feel- 
ing that is noble, or that at least through 
its power has some element of nobility, 
or thought that is deep and strong 
enough to carry feeling with it. Clowns, 
and jesters, and drunken men, and the 
trivial business of every-day life, get ex- 
pressed in prose. So does wit, however 
refined. So does pleasure, unless it be 
the deep joy of love or death, that lies 
so close to pain. 

Doubtless prose scenes are often 
thrown into the drama for the sake of 
relieving the strain on the feelings which 
the tragical action or passion has caus- 
ed. The capacity for deep feeling must 
be renewed at intervals by breathing- 
spaces of a lighter tone. But the nat- 
ure of the scene is what is chosen for 
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this purpose, not the prose or verse form 
of its expression; this is always self- 
determined, and never open to choice. 

Shakspeare’s prose is wonderfully nat- 
ural. Though written for the stage, it 
seems real life; not like the modern 
novelist’s real-life prose, which always 
seems written for the stage. What nov- 
els he would have written, with what 
delicious subtility of humor, with what 
shrewd insight of observation, he would 
have portrayed the lower world of ideas 
and characteristics, had he not chosen 
te depict that higher world of passion 
and character. His prose would have 
given us, beyond any of the novelists or 
historians, charming pictures of what 
men think and do; but it is fortunate 
for us that he chose rather to give us 
in verse, beyond any of the other poets, 
the perfect expression of what men feel 
and are. 





THE CROSS 


KEY BOYS. 


IN TWO PARTS.— PART I. 


HE “Crosskey boys” unquestion- 

ably were prosperous ; they owned 

four thousand acres of the Ramirez grant 
and flocks of cattle, horses, and swine, 
in proportion to the size of their domain. 
The name by which they were known 
was not the birthright of either; but 
arose from the fact that the brand by 
which they designated their live person- 
al property was the fac-simile of two 
huge keys crossed upon each other. 
Strangers usually believed them to be 
brothers, and letters addressed to Fred 
or Charles Crosskey often reached them. 
The gentleman first named rejoiced in 
the appellation of Gale, in the communi- 
ty which took an interestin a man’s prop- 
er title; while his partner inherited the 
respectable cognomen of Forsyth. There 





was not the slightest bond of kinship be- 
tween the twain. 

Eight years before, chance had thrown 
them in the same train crossing the plains 
in’’49, and when Gale was attacked by 
cholera, Forsyth volunteered to remain 
and nurse him, while the frightened com- 
pany hastened on. From the hour of the 
sick man’s convalescence, an alliance, 
“ for better, for worse,” existed between 
the two; it had endured through the 
perils of Indian warfare in Oregon, and 
through the vicissitudes of mining life in 
California. No more incongruous pair 
ever united interests in the chaotic ele- 
ments of the new country. 

Fred Gale was a Kentuckian, frank, 
irascible, gallant; Charlie Forsyth wasa 
New Englander, cautious, slow-temper- 
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ed, a misogynist. The former had barely 
education enough to pass in good socie- 
ty, and his library was comprised in the 
Spirit of the Times; the latter, a grad- 
uate of Yale, was a virtuoso in literature. 
The Southerner leaned toward cox- 
combry; the Yankee was culpably negli- 
gent. Gale was prodigal of cigars and 
brandy; Forsyth’s only extravagance was 
in books. Politically they were as little 
akin; the one being a Southern Demo- 
crat, and the other a radical Abolitionist. 
Socially their divergence was as great: 
Gale shining in the society, often dubi- 
ous, of the period; and his partner hold- 
ing himself grimly aloof from his few 
neighbors, unless distress or illness in- 
vaded their cabins, when he was the first 
to appear and the last to depart. 

How this showy Damon and his un- 
washed Pythias dwelt together in such 
harmony, was a problem their associates 
often discussed, but failed to solve. 

However, they abode in edifying con- 
cord in a dilapidated adobe house, eat- 
ing their bacon and bread and drinking 
their black coffee with quiet relish: the 
secret of their agreement being that each 
took his own department of labor, and 
abstained from interference with the foi- 
bles of his coadjutor; the one never com- 
plaining of the expenditure of his friend 
in stimulants, costly raiment, or in errors 
of judgment at horse-races; while the 
Southerner acquiesced in the purchase 
of rare editions of classics, to be tumbled 
on the earth floor, or laid on a shelf with 
the frying-pan and the boot-jack. 

Having arrived at the thriving condi- 
tion mentioned, it occurred to Mr. Gale, 
now in his thirty-second year, that, as an 
only son, it fell to him to see that his 
family name should not become extinct. 

“Charlie,” he inquired of that gentle- 
man, who lay at his spare length on the 
hearth one Sunday evening reading As- 
chylus, “have you any objection to my 
marrying ?” 

The reader raised his unkempt head 


from the pile of quartos which formed 
his pillow, with a look of consternation. 

“Marrying?” he repeated, thrusting 
his soiled fingers into his long matted 
locks; then, with mild reproach in his 
voice, he continued: “I don’t know that 
my objections would hiader you, if your 
mind was made up.” 

“No, no, old fellow, I’m not going to 
bring a woman here to come between us; 
only say you don’t like it, and I’ll drop 
the matter,” replied the generous Ken- 
tuckian. 

Forsyth clenched his hand as if he 
crushed his own selfish impulse therein, 
then laid his arm across his friend’s 
broad shoulders. ‘No, Fred,” he an- 
swered heroically, “you are ten years 
younger than I am. You have a right 
to look forward to a wife and children.” 
He shock his head retrospectively: “I 
had my dreams once, but my time for 
such things is past. No woman could 
come between us, my boy; marry and 
be happy.” Yet with a sudden change of 
manner he looked lovingly at the dirty 
room with its never-disturbed rubbish: 
“Women are the very dickens round a 
place—always sweeping and cleaning.” 

“But you see, Charlie,” urged Fred, 
soothingly, “you shall have your part of 
the establishment to yourself; no one 
shall meddle with your books. I will 
give her to understand that at first.” 

“Well, if the Salic law can be enforced 
in my corner of the shanty, I won’t com- 
plain. Whois she?” resignedly observ- 
ed the senior. 

“You see,” irrelevantly pursued Mr. 
Gale, “there is a great advantage in a 
man’s knowing exactly what he wants; 
luckily, I know just what kind of a lady 
will suit me. I’ve seen too many fellows 
go to the States to pick up a pretty silly 
thing like Jim Winn’s wife, and bring her 
out for every idle vagabond in the coun- 
try to make love to. But I want a girl 
old enough to have judgment for her- 
self, say about twenty-five, good-looking 
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but not strikingly handsome, domestic 
and religious—I approve of religion for 
women—and a Southerner also; though 
if you had a sister, old man, I’d choose 
her before anyone else.” 

Forysyth laughed, and repeated his 
query: “ Who is she?” 

“Well, the party I have in view is the 
sister of my brother-in-law. I never 
met her; but my sister, Kate Curtis, who 
knows my ideas of a wife, is sure she’s 
the exact person for me. We've corre- 
sponded a little and I like her letters, 
and it is pretty much arranged if she 
likes me on sight.” And the speaker’s 
complacent tone expressed due sense of 
his own worth. 

“She'll not be apt to refuse you,” re- 
sponded Forsyth, with womanly fondness 
and admiration in his gaze that scanned 
critically the proportions of the prudent 
wooer. 

Gale’s physique was imposing, and his 
well-shaped though not very intellectual 
head, with its abundance of wavy au- 
burn hair, was carried with an air of con- 
scious self-approval. Spite of a fore- 
head lacking both in height and breadth, 
the strong Roman nose, frank hazel eyes, 
and luxuriant tawny beard, gave him a 
comely and decided physiognomy. 

The stooping shoulders and narrow 
chest of the bookish partner were not in 
stronger antithesis to Mr. Gale’s broad 
bosom and military port, than the high 
brow and deep-set eyes, the sallow com- 
plexion and thin grayish hair of the elder 
to the fresh color, open countenance, and 
bright thick locks of the younger member 
of the firm. 

“Perhaps this is as good a time for 
me to go home after Miss Curtis as any,” 
suggested her admirer, and Forsyth as- 
sented. Thus it was that the next eastern- 
bound steamer carried Mr. Gale toward 
the Atlantic slope. 

A happy coincidence gave him the 
company of a friend, Tom Hall, bound 
on a similar felicitous errand, and Fred 
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promised to be the groomsman of his 
fellow-Californian. That impatient suit- 
or was to be married within four days of 
his arrival at his father’s house; so the 
amiable Kentuckian postponed the de- 
light of meeting his beloved for a few 
days, and journeyed to a village in north- 
ern Ohio. Here he shared in the tear- 
ful welcome of Tom Hall by his parents, 
who received again their only son, and 
smiled patronizingly upon the bliss of the 
betrothed. 

The morning after their enthusiastic 
reception being the decorous Sabbath of 
New England bred people, the two young 
men arrayed themselves in the punctil- 
ious full dress affected by returned Cal- 
ifornians, and betook themselves circum- 
spectly to church. 

Tom Hall, with his sweetheart at his 
side, found the exercises brief; but his 
guest, now hearing his first sermon in 
eight years, groaned in spirit at the or- 
thodox length of the discourse. 

To beguile the tedium of the hour, he 
amused himself by a scrutiny of the femi- 
nine portion of the congregation, noting 
with satisfaction that many admiring 
glances were cast at his manly charms. 

One serious child-like face, sedately 
turned in the direction of the pulpit, 
amused him by its gravity. “I have 
seen cameos like that profile,” he solilo- 
quized—“I like that expression. She’s 
the organist too. I’ll ask Tom who she 
is.’ Thus musing, he regarded the 
stranger with a fixed magnetic gaze, that 
raised her eyes, which were large and 
dark and heavily lashed, to encounter 
his, at which she dropped her lids with 
a bright rose-flush staining her delicate 


\ cheek. 


Half pleased, half contrite, he con- 
templated the preacher with ostentatious 
intentness, stealing, however, an occa- 
sional covert peep at the diffident mu- 
sician, till the services closed, and the 
strains of the organ died away. 

At the comfortable Sunday dinner he 
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feigned an interest in the assemblage, 
and asked the names of a dozen ladies, 
concluding with the question: “Who 
plays the instrument?” 

“T knew you wanted to know, for I 
seen you a-peekin’ that way in meetin’,” 
answered his hostess, with a shrewd 
glance over her spectacles. ‘That’s lit- 
tle Daisy Rowland. She was christened 
Margaret, but she has been so puny 
and purty we’ve always called her by a 
pet name. Her father was our minister 
for thirty years. She’s the last of four 
girls—the other three went of consump- 
tion before they were twenty.” 

Mr. Gale did not pursue the subject. 
He was not free to admire this fair north- 
ern maid, so he cultivated the elderly 
matron, winning her affection by his de- 
ference to her age and sex. 

At the old-fashioned wedding, three 
days later, his social affability made him 
the hero of the hour. His blandish- 
ments awoke a flutter of expectancy in 
the heart of the bridesmaid early in the 
evening; but he watched narrowly for 
the entrance of Daisy Rowland, and, 
while paying assiduous homage to his 
partner in the ceremony, managed to be 
introduced to the demure young damsel, 
whose quaint gravity of air seemed so 
preposterous in contrast with the in- 
fantine softness and pureness of her 
face. She gave him her morsel of a 
hand, and bade him good-by with a 
thoughtful dignity so delicious that he 
was tempted thereby to call himself an 
idiot for binding his fate to a woman he 
had never seen. 

Next morning he set off for his native 
place; a day and a half of travel found 
him on the threshold of his old home, 
with his sister in his arms. Kissing her 
and the quartet of children he had nev- 
er been privileged to meet before, shak- 
ing his brother-in-law’s hand violently, 
and greeting the family servants good- 
humoredly, he seated himself at the fa- 
miliar hearth, while Mrs. Curtis plied 
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him with questions and reiterated her 
joy at his return. 

“You didn’t expect to find Lucretia 
here?” she said, exultantly, “and we 
were not looking for you; it’s so fort- 
unate she came on a visit last week.”’ 

Mr. Gale knitted his brows; his de- 
sire to meet his faucée had ceased to be 
consuming, but ere he could frame a 
suitable reply, the lady swept in, and 
was duly presented. That tall, gray- 
eyed maiden, with the composure of 
twenty-seven years in her handsome but 
opinionated countenance, met her be- 
trothed dispassionately and weighed 
and measured him critically. Unfort- 
unately, a half-guilty sense of prepos- 
session in another quarter bereft that 
gentleman of his usual gracious self- 
complacency, and the stiffness and for- 
mality of his demeanor affronted Miss 
Curtis. That sensible person had, on 
serious reflection, repented her hasty 
acceptance of his proposai, and she 
promptly resolved at the earliest mo- 
ment to reconsider her decision. Ac- 
cordingly, when the happy pair were 
left to the enjoyment of the parlor by 
the other members of the household, 
Mr. Gale, abruptly introducing the top- 
ic on the plea of urgent business en- 
gagements in California, and requesting 
her to name an early date for the con- 
summation of his hopes, was informed 
with elaborate politeness, but with great 
distinctness, that Miss Curtis desired 
to recall her promise. 

The ready cheerfulness with which 
the gentleman acceded to her request 
was not gratifying to her vanity, but 
there is documentary evidence sufficient 
to establish the fact that she wrote a let- 
ter to the Reverend Eleazer Todd, be- 
fore going to her bed, in which she con- 
sented to marry him within the month, 
which proves that her affections were in 
a healthy state. Mrs. Curtis could not 
hide her chagrin at the failure of her ne- 
gotiations in behalf of her brother; but 
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Fred gave himself up to the hilarious 
enjoyment of a fortnight’s visit among 
his relatives, flirting outrageously with 
his pretty cousins and kissing all the 
children. Then he professed himself 
pledged to visit his newly wed fellow- 
traveler, and went back to the Halls. 
With his own natural candor and the 
confidence of a successful Californian, 
he opened his heart to his hostess and 
gained her support in his undertaking— 
none other than to propitiate the favor 
of Mrs. Rowland, and to carry off her 
daughter. 

The worthy old matron accompanied 
him to the house of the clergyman’s 
widow, a stately woman of forty-eight, 
who maintained her family by a private 
day-school for young ladies. Something 
of the ancient Puritan veneration sur- 
rounded the dignified instructress and 
her household as the family of the min- 
ister, so that her distant courtesy held 
at bay the presumptuous youth who 
might have taught Daisy the experi- 
mental knowledge of lover’s love. As- 
suming the debonair manners of his fa- 
ther, Mr. Gale met the majestic civility 
of his hostess with a decorum that won 
her approbation. When, with a mixt- 
ure of audacious frankness and deferen- 
tial submission, he besought her permis- 
sion to address her daughter, she craved 
a few days’ consideration, wrote to the 
irreproachable references he offered in 
Kentucky, and anxiously interrogated 
Tom Hall as to the character of this 
hasty wooer. Receiving assurances of 
the respectability of his antecedents 
and the amiability of his disposition, 
she gave a gracious assent to his suit. 
There was a painful reason for her ac- 
quiescence: the three fair sisters who 
slept in the church-yard had faded of 
consumption one by one, and Daisy was 
beginning to droop; change of climate 
might restore her, but the illness of each 
successive invalid had made severe drafts 
upon the mother’s slender means; she 
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could not hope to send this remaining 
daughter to milder regions. If she gave 
her child to Mr. Gale, the famous genial 
air of the Pacific slope might give back 
the glow to the young face and elasticity 
to the languid step; with infinite pain she 
consented. As to that dreamy woman- 
child, in her seventeen carefully guard- 
ed years she had known nothing so se- 
cret and strange as the devotion of her 
impetuous suitor. Passion lends elo- 
quence to the dullest tongue, and Mr. 
Gale fairly astonished himself by the 
fervid utterance of his love and the trop- 
ical imagery in which he was able to set 
forth the glories of the occident. He 
even depicted the rare virtues and phe- 
nomenal erudition of Charlie Forsyth so 
vividly as to set the Rowland family 
aglow with admiration of that untidy 
scholar. Giving himself up in the ab- 
ject captivity of an enamored swain to 
the pursuits of his beloved, he read po- 
etry and romance, and listened of a Sab- 
bath enthralled to Daisy’s voice render- 
ing the driest of Calvinistic treatises. 
What wonder, then, that the inexperi- 
enced girl believed that she had found 
the counterpart of her nature, and gave 
her simple faith to this generous, hand- 
some stranger, and that in two months 
from the day that her fragile beauty won 
his fancy, she left the church a bride— 
a bride as little like his carefully studied 
ideal and as little adapted to his habits 
as the shadowy daughter of “the man 
in the moon?” 

He bore her straight to Kentucky in 
great triumph, where his sister, hardly 
pleased at the thought of a northern kins- 
woman, opened her warm southern heart 
to the timid child at the first glance, 
took Daisy to her kindly arms, and 
straightway wrote a letter to the lady 
who had declined to become Mrs. Gale, 
crushing her by a description of the 
charms and accomplishments of Fred’s 
choice. Only tarrying long enough to 
display his prize to the admiring bevy 
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of cousins, he departed for New York, 
smiling at the whispered farewell of Mrs. 
Curtis: “She’s a dear little thing; be very 
tender of her.” 

“Tender of her!”—the bridegroom’s 
face was full of quiet scorn. Was not 
his future life to be a continuous wor- 
ship of this fair divinity? Was she ever 
to have a wish ungratified, a grief un- 
shared ? 

Reaching the city just in time to em- 
bark for Aspinwall, they hurried on board 
a steamer, and Daisy’s honeymoon suf- 
fered a sudden and frightful eclipse in 
the horrors of sea-sickness ; happily the 
few hours of railroad transit were bliss- 
ful in the recovery of equilibrium and 
the fleeting visions of the scenery of the 
isthmus; and the calm Pacific seas were 
smooth enough to permit her enjoyment 
of the voyage from Panama. Now it 
was Mr. Gale’s delight to pace the deck 
with her, looking with intense pride on 
her frail loveliness, and exulting in the 


sweet circumspection and high-bred re- 


serve of her air. Familiar with women 
grown coarse by vice or hardship, he 
felt unbounded veneration for the inno- 
cent creature, the bloom of whose deli- 
cacy was still perfect. The hesitating 
touch of her slender fingers, her virgin- 
al blushes at his passionate kisses, mov- 
ed him inexpressibly. This fair saint, 
he vowed in his heart, was too pure and 
fragile for life’s sordid cares and griefs ; 
she should be exempt from the knowl- 
edge of business perplexities and from 
participation in household drudgery. 

“How surprised Charlie will be !—but 
he’ll be charmed. They can read and 
talk poetry and all that sort of ‘high- 
toned’ stuff together. He’ll be a world 
of company for her,” he ruminated, as 
they sat on the sofa and Daisy read 
Mrs. Browning’s poems. 

The happy object of so much adora- 
tion lived meanwhile, as she had always 
done, in an atmosphere of day- dreams. 
Her natural feebleness of constitution 
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had prevented her mother from instruct- 
ing the youngest daughter in the routine 
of housekeeping, and she had inherited 
from her father a tendency to reverie 
that gave the meditative expression to 
her childish countenance. Superficially 
frank, she was reticent in regard to her 
airy visions. Unlike the material Miss 
Curtis, she had asked no questions in 
reference to the realistic conditions or 
appliances of her future home, but con- 
jured up for herself its semblance. She 
fancied it was a long low building with 
wide verandas and latticed windows like 
those she saw on the isthmus, embowered 
in climbing vines and tropical shrubbery. 
Such a dwelling and the constant pres- 
ence of her splendid-looking worshipful 
husband would render existence delight- 
ful. So she pictured her surroundings 
in her guileless fancy, until, after a night 
in San Francisco, a trip to Sacramento, 
and a long carriage-drive of a day, they 
approached her new residence. “This 
is the Crosskey Ranch, dear,” said the 
returning proprietor, “and I must men- 
tion to you that Charlie Forsyth, though 
the best fellow in the world, is a trifle 
peculiar—rather careless about his dress, 
you know. I am afraid you'll be a little 
surprised at our domestic arrangements, 
too. The fact is, it’s hardly a suitable 
place to bring a wife to, my darling; but 
we’ll build you a new house soon. For 
the present, I guess you had better let 
Charlie manage things to suit himself, 
except in your own room. I don’t like 
to let him feel as if he was displaced.” 

The bride assented with some anxious 
wonder in her air; this was a very prim- 
itive world into which she had come, 
with its ugly brush fences and wretched 
shanties. A pang of home- sickness 
wrung her heart as they drove up to an 
inclosure of rough oak pa.ings within 
which stood the crumbling adobe house. 

“Hullo!—hullo!” shouted Gale, in a 
voice tremulous with delight. 

“Fred, is that you?” joyfully returned 
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Forsyth, issuing from the door, with a 
book in his hand. 

“A trifle peculiar!” thought Daisy, 
as this prodigy of literary accomplish- 
ments advanced, clad in a ragged red 
woolen shirt, blue overalls tastefully up- 
held by a girdle of bale-rope, and a pair 
of shoes whose holes betrayed his stock- 
ingless feet. His intellectual head was 
crowned by a hat whose brim was half- 
torn off, and his general appearance sug- 
gested that he had forsworn the use of 
comb, soap, and water, as well as of the 
razor, 

Mr. Gale seized the hand of this un- 
couth apparition, and exclaimed fervent- 
ly: “Bless you, old fellow! if ’twas the 
fashion, I’d kiss you.” 

“The same to you, Fred,” responded 
his partner, warmly. 

“Come and see Mrs. Gale,” proudly 
invited the new-comer, encircling his 
friend with his arm. 

“Heavens and earth!” demanded For- 
syth, in consternation, “have you brought 
her out here without sending me word? 
I shall frighten her,” he said, drawing 
back in a sudden access of self-depreci- 
ation. 

“ Never mind, Charlie; she knows all 
about it,” comprehensively assured Fred, 
pushing the reluctant bachelor up to the 
vehicle. 

“Daisy,” pleasantly remarked her hus- 
band, “this is Charlie Forsyth.” 

The lady shyly put her dainty glove 
into his soiled palm, while the unhappy 
gentleman awkwardly welcomed her to 
the Crosskey Ranch, with a guilty sense 
of his disreputable appearance. 

“Call her Daisy, Charlie; we are all 
one family,” cordially observed the 
prova Benedict, carefully assisting her 
to alight. He led the way into the 
house, and from the kitchen, with its 
mixture of books, bacon, and soiled gar- 
ments, into the only other apartment, 
where a few wooden pegs served to hang 
up her cloak and bonnet. 
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“Very dingy and disagreeable, my 
darling; I did not imagine it looked 
half so bad before I saw you in it: but 
there is a place ten miles from here 
where you could be comfortable. If 
you want to go there, I will come over 
twice a week,” proposed Mr. Gale, quite 
troubled at her overcast brow. 

“O, no!” she cried, clinging to him; 
“JT don’t really mind it. I should die if 
you sent me away from you.” 

He kissed the white forehead tender- 
ly. “I will try to make even this cabin 
endurable, my love. The man with the 
furniture will soon be here, and it will 
be a little better; come out into the 
air.” 

He drew her into the shadow of a 
weeping oak, and pointed to the ample 
fields in the tender green of the waning 
days of March. The grand old trees 
were still standing, though scores of 
them were girdied to prepare for their 
destruction. She kindled into enthusi- 
asm as she looked across the sward to 
the distant mountains, rosy and purple in 
the sunset. Mr. Gale put into her hand 
the book which Mr. Forsyth had drop- 
ped on the ground in his dismay at find- 
ing a lady on the premises, and seated 
her on a rude stool to amuse herself. 
She found the volume a copy of Chau- 
cer’s poem-, and turned the leaves cu- 
riously, often glancing at the royally 
tinted sky. Fred hastened in to set 
the table while his partner cooked the 
supper. 

“This isn’t Miss Curtis?” confident- 
ly inquired the bachelor. 

“OQ, no; I didn’t suit her ladyship at 
all, nor did she meet my views. How do 
you like my wife’s appearance?” asked 
the triumphant husband. 

“T never saw a lovelier face,” was the 
satisfactory reply. 

“She is as good as she is pretty, 
Charlie, and splendidly educated, ac- 
complished, and all that sort of thing. 
She doesn’t want to take charge of af- 
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fairs either—you can manage just as you 
have done; but I declare this table looks 
awful rough for a lady to sit down to!” 
exclaimed Gale, deprecatingly. 

Forsyth meditated; then picking up a 
newspaper, turned it so as to bring the 
cleanest side uppermost, and quite ex- 
ultantly laid it on the greasy board. 
“That will do for Mrs. Gale to-night; 
I'll plane it before breakfast,” he prom- 
ised, rubbing a rusty knife with ashes. 
“It’s fortunate we have one earthen 
plate and cup.” 

Fred produced from the carriage a 
bottle of pickles and a cranberry pie, 
calling Daisy and the driver in to tea. 
“You may call this a picnic,” he play- 
fully said, by way of apology for the 
primitive appointments of the repast, 
and the young traveler ate with zest, 
laughing at her first glimpse of the part- 
ners’ wénage. The furniture arriving 


after the meal was concluded, the two 
proprietors removed the heaps of old 


boots, oyster-cans, and worn-out gar- 
ments that adorned the inner room, and 
set up the French bedstead and dress- 
ing-bureau. Daisy opened her trunks 
and assisted her husband to make up 
the bed with its snowy linen and coun- 
terpane and ruffled pillows. When the 
floor was partially covered by a pretty 
rug, she declared that her part of the es- 
tablishment looked quite home-like. 
Forsyth watched her mobile face and 
lithe figure with deep interest; he was 
suspicious of women, and his partner’s 
matrimonial scheme had given him in- 
finite concern, but this eager child flit- 
ting lightly to and fro made him laugh 
at his scruples. He nodded approving- 
ly at Gale’s appealing expression. This 
girl would be no bar between them — 
only a stronger tie to their fraternal 
bond. 

The evening grew chilly, and the trio 
gathered around the mud fire- place, 
Daisy with her hand clasped in that of 
her husband, gazing with soft dreamy 
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eyes into the giowing depths, listening 
to the conversation of her seniors, until 
the clock struck nine. 

“To bed—to bed! little girl,” cried 
Mr. Gale, remembering her mother’s 
charge. She rose with the unquestion- 
ing obedience of Mrs. Rowland’s fami- 
ly, but turned with the lamp in her hand 
to say, “Are you coming, too, Fred?” 

“Not just yet, love; I’ve a heap of 
things to talk over with Charlie,” he an- 
swered, and with a stifled sigh the tiny 
matron went to her pillow, feeling lone- 
ly and half-fearful, spite of the low hum 
of voices near at hand. 

“Well, how has business gone?” 
propounded the newly returned, as the 
door closed on his wife. 

“Badly—badly, Fred; you got my 
letter about the land trouble, didn’t 
you?” 

“No; what’s wrong?” Gale demand- 
ed, nervously. 

“Old Sufiol has shoved his grant this 
way a few leagues and has taken us in, 
and I believe he'll win.” 

Gale sprung to his feet with a sup- 
pressed oath: “ We'll fight them to the 
last dollar. I won’t give up while I’ve 
a hoof of stock left. By heaven! it'll be 
ruin if we’re beaten. It’s too bad, now, 
when I wanted to build a new house and 
get Daisy a piano. Those things will 
have to slide; it may come to a aues- 
tion of a roof to cover her head yet.” 

“JT don’t see it that way, Fred. You 
and I can take care of that little woman 
easily, even if we get down to the bed- 
rock,” said Forsyth, with his rare smile. 
“We're partners for life, you know.” 

“Bless you, old fellow! I knew you’d 
like my choice—but I’ve no more time 
for honeymoon foolishness. I must 
open the fight with Sufiol. I suppose 
no steps have been taken in that direc- 
tion. Who else has the old scoundrel 
gobbled up?” inquired the irate Ken- 
tuckian. 

“Limber Jim, Hog Harry, and about 
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a dozen fellows that have a quarter-sec- 
tion apiece. They’ve all waited for you 
to take the lead,” responded the senior. 

“T’ll do it; not a moment to be lost. 
I must sell off stock and raise money at 
once to retain a lawyer. You see it that 
way, too, don’t you, Charlie?” 

A nod of assent expressed the con- 
currence of the listener. 

“I’ve got to leave Daisy for you to 
take care of mostly; she’s a delicate little 
thing, and we mustn’t let her know about 
this muss till we’ve played our last trump. 
Try and be sociable with her, Charlie; 
it’s aconfounded lonesome place for her.” 
And Mr. Gale lit a cigar and lapsed into 
moody contemplation, while his friend 
opened a book and read with his usual 
absorption till eleven, when the former 
gentleman betook himself to his couch, 
and the latter wrapped himself in his 
blankets without disrobing and lay down 
on the earth floor. 

A tear glistened on the fair cheek of 
the sleeper as Fred bent over her. He 
kissed it away, and lay down without 
disturbing her. 

When Mrs. Gale opened her eyes with 
a start of wonder and a look at the adobe 
walls of her room, her husband was al- 
ready saddling his horse. 

Dressing hastily, she emerged from 
her apartment to find breakfast waiting, 
and that Mr. Forsyth had made such 
concessions to the hollow forms of society 
as to wash his face and comb his hair 
and beard. As he was not in possession 
of a coat, he was unable to bow fur- 
ther to the conventions of civilization, 
and still appeared in his shirt-sleeves. 

Asking for Fred, she ran out to call 
him. “You’il not mind about taking the 
head of the table, darling, will you?” 
asked her lord, as they walked hand in 
hand to the kitchen: “Charlie has al- 
ways poured the tea and coffee, and I 
don’t like to set him aside. You know 
this is his home quite as much as ours.” 

“O no, it doesn’t matter,” replied the 
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submissive wife, at heart a trifle cha- 
grined at being deprived so early of her 
matron honors. 

The table was spread with “a fair lin- 
en cloth” which Gale had found in his 
wife’s trunk, and he had also opened the 
box of china, the bridal gift of good Mrs. 
Hall. Charlie Forsyth smiled benignly 
at the unwonted glories of the board, as 
he walked around it serving the tea and 
coffee and dispensing the viands. 

* And now, sweetheart,” said the new- 
ly wedded Californian, “I must be off. 
The fact is, my pet, there is a heap of 
business to be looked after that my ab- 
sence has disarranged, and I shall be 
gone most of the time for awhile. Don’t 
cry, darling; I shall come home every 
night, and Charlie will be within call. 
Come, little girl, write a long letter to 
mamma to-day, one to each of your little 
brothers, and don’t forget you promised 
to correspond once a month with Kate 
Curtis. I think you made the same agree- 
ment with Tom Hall’s wife, and a dozen 
pretty Ohio girls. There’s occupation 
for a fortnight.”” And he sprung irto his 
saddle and galloped rapidly off, without 
turning to look back at the sad young 
face that followed his flight with longing 
eyes. 

Sorely disappointed, she returned to 
the adobe to find the dishes washed and 
the cook gathering his books into an un- 
symmetrical heap in the corner in order 
to sweep. 

“Let me pile them up,”’ she cried, with 
animation, and she arranged them on the 
floor with great precision. Charlie For- 
syth removed his hat and watched her 
motions with silent laughter; she was so 
tiny, so deft and quick, that she looked 
like a child “making believe” in a play- 
house. 

Having concluded his domestic labors, 
he observed: “I am going out to girdle 
trees in the fieid. I shall be in sight. 
Do not be frightened if you see Indians 
—they are harmless. You will have to 
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hire them to wash and iron for you. 
Come and make friends with the dog, so 
I can turn him loose.” 

Daisy went meekly to the kennel to be 
presented to the powerful English mas- 
tiff, who was easily propitiated and then 
set at liberty, and the bachelor went to 
his work. 

This was the type of her daily life, soon 
forlorn and unsatisfying to the child-wife. 
Her husband rode away every morning, 
generally returning at sunset; Daisy fly- 
ing eagerly to meet him, and watching 
his departure with a sinking heart. 

Charlie Forsyth’s motherless and un- 
sistered childhood and youth had brought 
him to manhood without intimate knowl- 
edge of women. The first girl with whom 
he was thrown into close proximity won 
his heart, trifled with it, and rejected him 
with open scorn; henceforth he abjured 
feminine society in bitterness of soul. 
It rernained for his partner’s bride to 
rehabilitate the sex in his mature judg- 
ment. 

When he saw her carrying with silent 
fortitude the burden of her loneliness 
and homesickness, his dormant knight- 
hood asserted itself in an attempt to 
beguile the solitary hours. Shaking off 
his habitual taciturnity, he sought to 
interest her in the flora of California, 
assisting her in gathering specimens for 
an herbarium. Not to offend her fastid- 
ious tastes, his patriarchal locks were 
sacrificed, and a dress approaching that 
of civilized humanity was approximated. 
Seeing that she moped in the house, he 
took her every morning to note the prog- 
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ress of his young orchard and vineyard, 
steadying her passage across a difficult 
foot-log that spanned the brook which 
ran a few rods from the door. 

He questioned her about her studies 
and her literary tastes, and was charmed 
with her cultivation and faculty of ex- 
pression. 

In a month he knew her far better 
than did her husband. Ofa truth, For- 
syth saw more of her waking hours ; but 
further than this, the quality of her mind 
was akin to his, the same strain of Puri- 
tan blood was in her lineage, their 
thoughts had been directed in the same 
channel, their consciences been educated 
to sensitiveness in the same direction. 

Mr. Gale fostered the growing kindli- 
ness between the two. It was a source 
of quiet amusement to him to lie at night 
on a home-made lounge and listen to the 
wide range of discussion between them. 
Dialogues on Norse mythology, German 
metaphysics, or English ecclesiastical 
polity, were equally intelligible to him; 
he was serenely indifferent if Daisy was 
only entertained. 

For himself, as a conversationalist in 
the domestic circle he lacked versatility; 
the language of imbecile tenderness, or 
on rare occasions that of marital author- 
ity, was all that he could command. 

Daisy was far from contentment, not- 
withstanding the assiduous good offices 
of her friend. She pined for the. mirth 
of the little boys, the sympathy of her 
school - fellows, and, more than all, for 
the blessed mother-love that had cheer- 
ed her old home. 
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MEADOW - LARKS. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! 


O happy that I am! 


(Listen to the meadow -larks, across the fields that sing), 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! 


O subtile breath of balm! 


O winds that blow, O buds that grow, O rapture of the spring. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! 


O skies, serene and blue, 


That shut the velvet pastures in; that fold the mountain’s crest! 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! 


What of the clouds ye knew? 


The vessels ride a golden tide, upon a sea at rest. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! 


Who prates of care and pain? 


Who says that life is sorrowful? O life so glad, so fleet! 
Ah! he who lives the noblest life finds life the noblest gain, 
The tears of pain a tender rain to make its waters sweet. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! 


O happy world that is! 


Dear heart, I hear across the field my mateling pipe and call. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! 


O world so full of bliss! 


For life is love, the world is love, and love is over all! 
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HE story is an old one, but may be 
new to some of my readers, how a 
pedagogue asked one of his boys if he 
was acquainted with mathematics? and 
got the following answer: “No; I knows 
John and Sarah Mattox, but I never 


hearn of Matthew.” Similar ignorance 
prevails respecting the origin of the sci- 
ence of numbers. Who first invented 
methods of computation, and set forth 
the mysteries of the triangle and the 
parallelopipedon, is buried in the deep 
and dark ocean of the past. We havea 
suspicion, however, that the ancestors 
of our Hebrew brethren, who have been 
famed in all ages for their devotion to 
education, and who have especially ilius- 
trated their ability to accumulate hard 


cash, were the founders of this science. 
If they built the pyramids, moreover, 
an opinion widely prevalent in our own 
time, they doubtless had some knowl- 
edge of the simpler elements of geome- 
try. And this knowledge, if they pos- 
sessed it, was shared by other occupants 
of the great Asiatic continent. For it is 
a historical fact that the property of the 
right-angled triangle was known to the 
earliest Hindoo and Chinese authors of 
whom there is any record. 

But it was reserved for that most ver- 
satile people, the occupants of the Gre- 
cian peninsula, to make large and sub- 
stantial additions to the domain of this 
science. Among them geometry was al- 
most exclusively cultivated; arithmetic 
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was hardly more than a mechanical cal- 
culation by means of a sort of slate, call- 
ed the abacus. On this are drawn lines; 
a counter on the lowest signifies one, on 
the next ten, on the third one hundred. 
On the spaces counters denote half the 
number of the line above. With sorude 
a method of calculation it is apparent 
that no wide and precise results could 
be reached. But geometrical methods 
attained among the Greeks a degree of 
elegance scarcely to be surpassed. An 
illustration is found in the Elements of 
Euclid, a book which to-day is found in 
many of our schools and colleges. No 
higher encomium can be paid to it than 
the fact that for two thousand years it has 
been found impossible to improve upon 
the methods therein contained. It is 


said of Alexander Hamilton that it was 
his custom often to refresh and strength- 
en his powers of ratiocination by the use 
of this grand old book. And many a 
school-boy who has heard with alarm of 


“the bridge of asses ”—the fifth proposi- 
tion of the first book of Euclid, so called 
because so many break down at first in 
the attempted demonstration—has learn- 
ed to love its exact and logical methods, 
and has found in its pages a fascination 
unsurpassed by the highest flights of 
fancy that are presented in modern im- 
aginative literature. May it not be that 
for the surprising beauty and artistic 
finish that are illustrated in their sculpt- 
ure and architecture the Grecians were 
indebted to the high degree of refine- 
ment and perfection to which they carried 
their geometrical methods? 

After the decline of Rome the sciences 
took refuge among the Arabs, so the 
books tell us. The Arab philosophers, 
however, added but little to the common 
stock, save the decimal arithmetic and 
the algebraic calculus. But to the latter 
more especially, and to the improve- 
ments which have been made upon it by 
others, are we indebted for the present 
stage of progress which the science of 
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mathematics has attained. By the use 
of symbols—that is, certain letters of the 
alphabet to represent known quantities, 
and certain other letters to represent un- 
known—have some of the mightiest prob- 
lems beer successfully unraveled. Be- 
fore this potent instrument have not a 
few of the mysteries of the universe been 
compelled to disclose themselves to the 
ken of man. 

One of the most remarkable discover- 
ies was that made by Leverrier, in 1846, 
when he announced the place and orbit 
of the planet Neptune before its dis- 
covery by the telescope, basing his cal- 
culations upon certain perturbations that 
were noticed in the movements of Ura- 
nus, the outermost planet known to us in 
our system. The story is doubtless fa- 
miliar, how, after completing his calcu- 
lations, with the utmost confidence he 
sent word to the astronomer at Berlin 
to point his telescope to a certain place 
in the sky, assuring him that he would 
be rewarded by beholding another mem- 
ber of the solar system. 

But, while the mathematics have af- 
forded the solution of many profound 
and interesting problems, there are some 
which it has been found impossible to 
unravel. One of them is that known as 
the quadrature of the circle—that is, to 
find a square which shall contain just as 
much area as a circle of any given di- 
mensions. By all the methods which 
have been invented as yet, this is possi- 
ble only approximately. And so has 
the problem which affords us a subject 
for discussion in this paper presented 
some most singular and difficult features. 
Many seem to regard it as axiomatic— 
indeed, as one of the simplest problems 
with which we have to deal. And yet, 
the fact is, that in many of its applica- 
tions it is most abstruse and mysterious. 
There are those who, when they under- 
take to give a demonstration of it, reach 
an indefinite result, something like the 
following: “Two and two make five, or 
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fifty, or five hundred.” There are others 
still who make it read: “Two and two 
make three.” And there are others 
still who get nothing out of it but this: 
“Two and two make nothing.” Indeed, 
so difficult is it in many of the matters 
pertaining to practical life, that we al- 
most wonder why it was that Pythagoras 
(the reputed father of the proposition that 
“the square described upon the hypothe- 
nuse of a right-angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares described upon 
the other two sides”), or that Euclid him- 
self, did not lend his knowledge and skill 
to its solution. What they did not do it 
were folly for one who has not a mathe- 
matical head to undertake. That we do 
not propose. But we may be pardoned 


if we offer some suggestions, by which, 
as the mathematicians say, an approxi- 
mation may be reached. 

In dealing with mathematical subjects 
it is common to lay down certain axioms 


which form a basis for future calcula- 
tions. Indeed, one of the definitions of 
mathematics is, “the science which has 
for its object the determination of un- 
known from known quantities, by means 
of the relation existing between them.” 
We may be permitted, therefore, in set- 
ting out upon our quest, to lay down cer- 
tain known principles, or self-evident 
propositions, which may help our inqui- 
ries. We propose, then: 

Axiom No. 1.—You can not eat your 
loaf and keep it. 

Axiom No. 2.—You can not eat your 
loaf unless you have one to eat. 

Axiom No. 3.—You can not get your 
loaf unless you make, or beg, or steal it. 

The writer does not pretend to be the 
originator of these wise sayings. The 
readers of Confucius may remember see- 
ing something like them set forth in the 
pages of that entertaining and well- 
known author. I am not certain but 
that Plato also, taking the hint from pre- 
ceding writers, may have nearly grasp- 
ed the profound truths here stated. But 
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no single age can claim them as its own. 
Like many other grand verities they have 
slowly assumed shape and distinctness in 
the minds of thinkers. My own impres- 
sion is, that it was reserved for the great 
founder of the New York 7ribune, of 
whom I desire to speak only in terms of 
respect, distinctly to formulate and enun- 
ciate them. His frequent and brilliant 
use of the first, more especially—“ You 
can not eat your loaf and keep it ””—will 
not be forgotten by the readers of that 
valuable journal. And nothing that he 
ever wrote more clearly illustrated his 
hard and practical sense. For these 
principles lie at the basis of all our econ- 
omies, both private and public. 

But what relation have they to the 
proposition that we are investigating ? 

We suspect that the main question 
hinges upon the matter of getting our 
loaf. Axiom No. 3 reads: “ You can not 
get your loaf unless you make, or beg, 
or steal it.” 

But on no point is there witnessed a 
greater diversity of opinion, or a more 
complete disregard for long-established 
principles of economy, than upon this. 

There is none of us, I take it, who 
does not desire to obtain his loaf, and 
we would like one of no meagre dimen- 
sions. Were it as big as that of which 
the school-books told us, in olden times, 
the recipient of which sat up at night to 
eat, at the expense of a terrible commo- 
tion in the digestive regions, we should 
utter no serious protest. But to make, 
or get, our loaf for ourselves by down- 
right hard knocks, or by careful econo- 
my, seems not to enter the average in- 
tellect. The philosophers who write for 
the papers scout at all this. They even 
call the learned and distinguished Doc- 
tor Franklin an old fool. His wise sug- 
gestions, they say, smack of parsimony. 
His excellent maxims were dictated by 
stinginess. He sent his wife and chil- 
dren early to rest, and pulled them out 
of bed at cock-crowing, not to make 
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them “healthy and wealthy and wise,” 
but to save lights and fuel. 

Now we are willing to back “ Old Com- 
mon-sense’”’—was that not the name by 
which he was known ?—against the whole 
herd of his modern detractors. We do 
not say that wisdom died with him, but 
we do say that for practical sagacity 
his teachings have rarely been surpassed. 
And at no period and in no land are 
they more worthy of examination and 
study than among his own countrymen 
to-day. Who is there that is satisfied 
to get his loaf by means of the humble 
savings that he is able to wrest from the 
grasp of daily needs? These are cal- 
culated at a very inferior estimate, or 
are thrown heedlessly into the gulf of 
useless expenditure. Some one has 
said that an average American family 
actually wastes enough yearly to supply 
with substantial comforts the ordinary 
household of a European artisan. 

I used to know a happy-go-lucky sort 
of a fellow who seemed to regard it as 


his imperative duty to spend all his little 
earnings, and to save that only of which 
he was the fortunate finder—some bit of 
money which, at long intervals, he pick- 


ed up on the road-side. Does not a 
similar fatuity prevail among that class 
who undertake to save nothing, who are 
satisfied with no accumulations except 
those which come in larger measures 
as the result of some fortunate venture? 
I have heard it said by a gentleman of 
wide travel and observation, that he 
was surprised at the poverty that pre- 
vails in nearly all our communities here 
in California; that there was a larger 
number of respectable people “living 
from hand to mouth,” as the current 
phrase is, than he had encountered else- 
where. And yet where are the appli- 
ances by which to secure a competence 
more 2bundant? Our hill-sides and 
valleys are teeming with wealth. There 
is no resolute, earnest worker that can 
not obtain more than a competence by 
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the results of patient industry, if he is 
willing simply to hold on, and set aside 
something from his daily earnings. 

But how irksome does this seem to a 
large class of our people, old and young. 
They will tell you of that red- headed 
chambermaid in San Francisco, who by 
a fortunate investment in Consolidated 
Virginia made $70,000, whose hair by 
the process was converted into a most 
exquisite auburn. Nobody now calls it 
red. They intend to get their loaf by 
some process in which two and two shall 
reach a similar fabulous result. The 
papers do not publish for their informa- 
tion, or they do not stop to read it when 
the facts are set forth, how many there 
are who by a like effort have found, 
when they summed up their earnings, 
that two and two made just nothing. 

The wonder is often expressed where 
all the people come from that crowd the 
cars and steamboats which run on the 
main thoroughfares in our State. A 
large share of our population seems to 
be constantly on the move. One would 
almost suspect that all the world were 
converted into tramps, and, like the wan- 
dering Jew, had set out on some bootless 
quest. Nor do the facts show that the 
supposition is entirely groundless. For, 
while there are many who go abroad at 
the imperative bidding of duty or busi- 
ness, how much has the prevalent rest- 
lessness to do with these numerous pere- 
grinations. Some new agricultural, or 
mining, or herding Eldorado has dis- 
closed itself, where+huge loaves are wait- 
ing simply to be appiopriated. But when 
we have reached this fabulous territory, 
we find that the same stern facts present 
themselves. Unlike Uncle Ned, alas! 
of whom we used to sing in the negro 
melody, we discover that there is no 
other alternative than to resume the 
shovel and the hoe. The loaf question 
finds no easier solution on the banks of 
the San Gabriel than it does under the 
shadow of the Sonoma mountains. 
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“But,” my impatient reader will ex- 
claim, “this is nothing more nor less 
than preaching. If you can not do bet- 
ter than to prose after this fashion, your 
ink will all be wasted.” 

Not so fast, my ardent friend! I am 
not sermonizing, but mathematicizing. 
I simply proposed for myself to give an 
approximate answer to the question, 
“How many do two and two make?” 
The basis of the demonstration is the 
well-known adage of the immortal Hor- 
ace: “ You can not get your loaf unless 
you make, or beg, or steal it.” The first 
stage in the proof is Doctor Franklin. 
The second is that mythical chamber- 
maid in San Francisco, whom the specu- 
lators find convenient to bait with when 
they wish to catch gudgeons. The third 
stage is, the loaf does not come by run- 
ning around the world to find it. But 
two and two make just what by a wise 
economy you can yourself save, and, 
what you can teach your family to save. 


“ Quod erat demonstrandum,” as friend 
Euclid used to say. 

But our problem has wider applica- 
tions than to matters of private and do- 


mestic economy. It asks for a solution 
at the hands of the men who sit in the 
councils of state and undertake to man- 
age the affairs of the nation. We con- 
ceive that the principles which are to be 
employed in private and domestic affairs 
are equally applicable to the affairs of 
government. 

The first consideration which strikes 
us, is the fact that'Uncle Samuel has 
been getting his loaf, during the last ten 
or fifteen years, by pursuing methods 
which, to say the least, are a little irreg- 
ular. He seems to entertain the same 
idea of our problem, or his advisers do 
for him, as that which was illustrated by 
a gentleman of the colored race of whom 
we have read. Heand others of his class 
were munching their corn-bread and ba- 
con on the New Orleans levee, at the 
hour of noon. As is the custom since 
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the war, scme of them were undertaking, 
during the interval of rest, to solve the 
mysteries of the alphabet and the mul- 
tiplication table. One, more studious 
than the rest, addressed a sable brother: 
“Heigh, Sambo! how much do two and 
two make?” “Now, Czsar,” was the 
sententious reply, “you chaff dis yere 
nigger! Two and two make, now le’me 
see’? — assuming a reflective attitude— 
“jes’ nuff to buy for a gemmun like me 
a fus’-rate dinner at de St. Chawles.” 
The calculations of our venerated rela- 
tion, however mortifying the confession, 
have been equally loose, and exaggera- 
ted. Wecan whisper it among ourselves: 
he seems to want all he can get, even 
though the amounts are absolutely fabu- 
lous, and though his promises to pay are 
openly and scandalously violated every 
day, and though, when he does pay at 
all, he disreputably shaves his own notes. 
And, what is worse still, he evidently 
means to gorge his well-fed body upon 
the best loaf the national bake-shops can 
turn out, whether his loved and loving 
children are left to starve or not. In- 
deed, he has not the sensibility of the 
oft-quoted step-mother. He grabs at 
every crust, thick or thin. It is a mat- 
ter which the common intellect is unable 
to explain, why he should not be held to 
a strict accountability, as well as other 
respectable people. What good reason 
can be given why he too should not pay 
for his loaf as well as the rest of us? 
But this is precisely what our wise 
legislators, many of them, do not con- 
template. It is amusing enough, the 
schemes by which they propose to ex- 
tricate the country from its present em- 
barrassments. Some of these distin- 
guished gentlemen have suggested that 
it might be done by abolishing our prob- 
lem altogether, by legalenactment! They 
do not care to be disturbed by any math- 
ematical calculations whatever. They 
have seriously proposed to pay off the 
national indebtedness with greenbacks. 
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But the good Lord has promised that 
there should be but one deluge. We 
have faith to believe, therefore, that such 
a coamity as this plan would bring up- 
on .he country will be happily averted. 
Others insist that relief can be obtained 
by swelling the volume of the currency. 
Whenever any stress in financial affairs 
occurs, they bring forward this pet meas- 
ure. But it will be observed that it finds 
advocates, not among that class who 
have made matters of finance a study, 
but solely among the politicians. There 
is not a banker in Christendom, of any 
respectability, that would risk his repu- 
tation by seriously proposing any such 
scheme. 

The logic of the inflationists is very 
simple, and to appearance convincing. 
“Greenbacks are good,” they say; “it 
is impossible to have too many of them.” 
With similar consistency one might al- 
lege, if I may be permitted to use again 
the pluvial illustration, “a copious sup- 
ply of water is good for our State; it is 


impossible to have too much of it.” But 
we conceive that our submerged and af- 
flicted friends at Marysville would hard- 
ly be willing to accept so sweeping a 


conclusion. In dealing with the propo- 
sition of our inflationist friends, let us 
apply to it the principles which are or- 
dinarily recognized among business men, 
and then make our appeal to facts. It 
is a little singular that people who show 
a proper comprehension of the laws of 
finance in the private relations of life, 
seem utterly to lose their heads when they 
come to deal with the transactions of a 
large corporation or a government. For 
example, they have a correct notion of 
how much two and two make when some- 
body is indebted to them and pay-day 
comes round. They can figure with 
Singular exactitude, and will be put off 
with no make- shifts or fine- spun theo- 
ries respecting the laws of political econ- 
omy. But they have no idea how much 
two and two make when the affairs of a 
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nation are involved. And yet in what 
respect do the financial affairs of the 
Government of the United States differ 
from those of a private corporation or 
individual? We can all understand how 
preposterous it would be for a business 
man to multiply his pecuniary obliga- 
tions when he was unable to meet those 
already existing. If his notes are sold 
on the street at a discount of thirteen 
per cent., for example —the present dif- 
ference between greenbacks and gold— 
were he largely to increase his indebted- 
ness, it is apparent that the depreciation 
in the value of his paper would steadily 
increase, and that his credit would just 
as steadily deteriorate. And this is 
precisely what occurs in the experience 
of the Government. Were the volume 
of the currency largely increased its val- 
ue would inevitably grow less, and its 
purchasing power to that extent dimin- 
ish. And “our great and glorious coun- 
try” is put to the dishonorabie expedi- 
ent of shaving its own notes in the face 
of all the world. Now, no one pretends 
to doubt that if the Secretary of the 
Treasury were to make good the prom- 
ises of the Government, were to buy the 
bonds of the United States at their face 
in gold, the credit of the country would 
stand higher, both at home and abroad, 
and any dishonor would be at once re- 
moved. So, too, were the volume of 
the currency even moderately contract- 
ed, or were Congress to undertake some 
plan seriously looking to speedy resump- 
tion, and were to adopt measures like 
those which would be adopted by a pri- 
vate individual under a similar stress, 
the currency of the nation would in a 
brief space be at par with gold. But 
some timid inflationist cries out, “So 
you would ruin half the business men in 
the nation, would you, by diminishing 
the volume of the circulation? and you 
would have the Government settle with 
its creditors by paying twenty-five cents 
on the dollar?”’ We have an answer to 
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give to this question which shall be forth- 
coming at the proper time. For the 
present we have this to say: the affairs 
of governments do not differ from the 
affairs of individuals or ordinary corpo- 
rations. The United States, like busi- 
ness men, must pay the penalty of over- 
trading, and of taking upon itself obli- 
gations which it can not honorably 
meet. 

But what do facts show respecting 
the theories of our inflationist brethren ? 
They show in all periods of history that 
a depreciated inflated currency is one 
of the most intolerable evils with which 
a nation can be afflicted. It is one of 
the strange incidents connected with 
the discussion of this question, that the 
experience of the nation during the pe- 
riod of the Revolutionary War should 
so soon be forgotten, when the Federal 
currency was so inflated as to become 
almost worthless, and the country re- 
duced to general bankruptcy. We won- 


der, when we read the utterances of our 
wise men at Washington, how many of 
them know anything about the history 


of their own country. Were they only 
moderately to inform themselves, they 
would learn lessons of great value in 
the present discussion. They would 
discover that the people of Texas were 
afflicted with similar misfortunes that 
one can not contemplate without amaze- 
ment, resulting from a redundant cur- 
rency, just before that State was admit- 
ted into the Federal Union. 

But we invite them to contrast the 
State of California, where a stable un- 
changing currency is in use, with her 
sisters beyond the mountains, which are 
blessed with the greenback circulation. 
Here is no distress in business circles. 
All our industries go forward without 
friction or hinderance. Money is abun- 
dant, and is growing cheaper every year. 
The savings-banks of San Francisco are 
letting out their funds on good securi- 
ties at eight per cent. A laboring maz 
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obtains a fair remuneration for his work. 
Carpenters, for example, receive $4 per 
day. On the other hand, in the States 
beyond the Pacific slope there is « ‘nfu- 
sion and alarm. Many kinds of t-ade 
are actually at a stand-still. The poor 
are suffering most serious privations. 
The laborer receives only a moiety cf 
his due for his daily toil. Carpenters, 
for example, in towns on the North 
River, are paid $1.50 per day, and that 
in a currency that is worth only ninety 
cents on the dollar. Would it not be 
a profitable investment for our toiling 
brethren “in the States” to ship a car- 
load of inflationist Congressmen to this 
coast, that they may take a few lessons 
in the use of a currency which means 
what it says on its face? 

Others propose to extricate the coun- 
try from its present embarrassments by 
waiting—allowing matters to drift along, 
in a Micawber sort of fashion — hoping 
that something will turn up. They claim 
that at some indefinite period, when the 
resources of the nation shall increase to 
some indefinite extent, it will be possi- 
ble to float the present amount of cur- 
rency—that it will be needed to transact 
the current business, and so will it be 
raised to a par with gold. But nothing 
could be more delusive. Such an in- 
stance has never been known, we vent- 
ure to affirm, in history. Great Britain 
waited twenty-five years after the Napo- 
leonic wars, hoping that some such hap- 
py accident would help to bring the cur- 
rency to par; and during that period the 
nation was exceptionally favored. Many 
of the great and commanding industries 
—like those of woolen, cotton, and iron 
—were developing, which have placed 
that country in the forefront among the 
nations of the world. But the currency 
obstinately refused to float. The wisest 
statesmen could devise no plan by which 
the nation could be let down easily and 
gracefully to a specie- paying basis. It 
had at length to be done with a rude jar 
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which, for a brief space, created confu- 
sion in business circles. 

But do the friends of the drifting pol- 
icy consider the evils which their plan 
inflicts upon the country? Look at this 
single fact: As matters are at present 
constituted, a whole nation, numbering 
39,000,000, is left at the mercy of 500 
gold- gamblers in New York City! It 
is incalculable the loss to which the 
country is subjected when these gentle- 
men, for their amusement or profit, put 
up the price of gold even one per cent. 
Every well-ordered government on the 
face of the earth punishes gambling as a 
misdemeanor, if not a crime; and so the 
common nimble-fingered gentry who fol- 
low this calling, in all our towns and 
cities, are periodically visited with the 
extreme penalty of the laws. Yet our 
paternal Government suffers the whole 
business of the country to be put in daily 
jeopardy by the tricks of the gamblers 
in Wall Street, and has ceased the effort 


to provide any remedy against their dis- 
reputable stratagems. Nor will any rem- 
edy prove efficacious short of making 
greenbacks equal in value to gold. That 
will put an end to one of the most mis- 
chievous and hurtful occupations that is 


prosecuted in our land. Another evil 
that is quite as serious is the opportuni- 
ty which is afforded to the capitalists of 
the country unduly to increase their 
hoards of wealth. The United States 
is a paradise, not only for gamblers—if 
so be they make their head- quarters in 
Wall Street, and speculate in those val- 
ues which touch most vitally the busi- 
ness of the country—but for bankers as 
well. It is a well-known fact that the 
national banking institutions are annual- 
ly dividing enormous profits among the 
stockholders, and this, too, while other 
interests are staggering under loads that 
may almost be said to be unprecedent- 
ed. If ever in the history of the world 
laws were framed expressly, as it would 
eem, to make the rich richer and the 
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poor poorer, we find an illustration of 
this policy in the present laws touching 
financial interests in this year of grace 
1875, and in this boasted country of 
ours. 

But we have also to consider the plans 
of the “economists.” These men have 
suggested that our difficulties could be 
remedied by aa economical management 
of the national finances. They have pro- 
posed to skeletonize the army, and they 
have reduced it to such infinitesimal 
proportions that General Sherman will 
only be able to keep up the idea that we 
have an army at all by furnishing each 
soldier with a snare-drum, so that by 
making a tremendous rat-a-tat- tat, the 
fiction of a respectable force may be pre- 
served. So, too, the navy estimates are 
annually cut down to the lowest possi- 
ble figure. And we confess that we re- 
joice in these diminished and diminish- 
ing appropriations for purposes of this 
character. We do not believe in war, 
nor are we apprehensive that within the 
present century we shall be called to try 
its dread ordeal. Our people have ex- 
perimented to such a degree in feats of 
arms during our national existence as to 
become enamored, at length, with the 
doctrines of the peace men. And has 
not the period arrived when the arbitra- 
tion of neighbors has taken the place of 
the arbitrament of the sword? An army 
and navy sufficient for police purposes 
are enough to meet the national require- 
ments. 

But our friends at Washington desire 
that everybody else shall economize but 
themselves. The tongues of many of 
them were glibly uttering the word the 
other day while their hands were filled 
with the proceeds of the back-pay abom- 
ination. And when any one of the sec- 
retaries proposes to discharge the su- 
pernumaries connected with his depart- 
ment, our Congressional brethren may 
be seen haunting his office to save their 
friends from decapitation. They are 
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glad to have everybody else’s district 
managed upon the economical basis ex- 
cept their own. Indeed, to the average 
Congressman economy seems to mean 
“to shut up the spigot and leave the 
bung-hole open.” But these gentlemen 
must be taught to mean economy as well 
as tosaythe word. Inthe present stress, 
while the national industries are so sore- 
ly impeded and the distress in business 
circles is so wide-spread and general, it 
is nothing short of criminal to waste the 
national resources. 

But there is no measure of economy 
that will materially help the country out 
of its embarrassments short of a return 
to specie payments—paying for the loaf. 
That is the most wholesome measure of 
economy. In matters of public or pri- 
vate interest the most economical meth- 
od is that which preserves the credit 
and financial standing unimpaired. This 
is a law of political economy which no 
man or nation can afford to disregard. 
Any institution or individual that under- 
takes to transact business with an im- 
paired credit does it at an inevitable loss. 
In financial matters it is simple folly to 
make two and two mean anything more 
or less in our own country than it means 
in every part of the known world. 

But to be thoroughly logical, we must 
resort to the principle with which we 
started as the basis of this discussion; 
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and this, too, affords an answer to the 
question whether we would throw the 
country into bankruptcy by compress- 
ing the volume of the currency. Uncle 
Samuel must pay for his own loaf. As 
speedily as he may, he must put a pe- 
riod to this disreputable practice of shav- 
ing his own notes. He must in some 
way also raise the value of the legal- 
tender circulation. Some able finan- 
ciers have suggested that it might be 
accomplished by issuing bonds, at a low 
rate of interest, into which greenbacks 
could be converted, and, in case of stress, 
these could be replaced by selling the 
bonds back to the Government. But in 
what way it is done, if done at all, the 
fact remains that no measure of relief 
will be of any avail until our affectionate 
relative shall pay, in good and honest 
money, for his own loaf. Nor will the 
disasters reach any such magnitude or 
seriousness as our frieads the inflation- 
ists so eagerly predict. There will be 
no occasion for the Government to re- 
pudiate any part of its debt. The busi- 
ness men of the country, forewarned of 
the coming stress, will adjust their af- 
fairs to meet it. There may—there must 
—be some friction and disturbance, but 
sturdily to set ourselves to the task of 
solving our problem will take from it 
many of the frightful aspects with which 
it is customary to invest it. 
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F you had been strolling along Kear- 
I ny Sireet, left side, going toward 
Market Street, San Francisco, one May 
evening, not a century ago, and had you, 
on reaching the intersection of that mag- 
nificent thoroughfare with a certain other 
broad and busy street which sweeps 
down in the direction of the water-front, 
chanced to !ook up and across at the 


open window of a room on the third floor 
of a building, whose basement was then 
and is now occupied by a sleek and curly 
cion of Abraham as a “ gents’ furnish- 
ing store,” you might possibly have been 
reminded of Blake’s wild and mystic 
melody: 


“Tiger! tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night.” 
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At any rate, you had beheld two lumi- 
nous points, somewhat extravagantly 
spaced, to be sure, and hardly horizon- 
tal, which, flaring and fading against the 
cavernous gloom of the unlighted apart- 
ment, were strikingly suggestive of shad- 
owy African jungles and the hot gleam of 
the “royal Bengal’s ” gloating orbs, fixed 
like purple magnets on the apparition of 
some human intruder. 

And yet, had you taken sufficient in- 
terest in the subject to give a second and 
more searching glance at the window 
thus strangely starred with disembodied 
eyes, the benignant spectacle of two pairs 
of tenanted and neatly polished boots on 
the window-sill must have solaced you 
with the reflection that you were yet 
within the sunny radius of the gospel and 
under the mighty zgis of civilization. 
It meant, simply, that Conrad Parker 
and I were placidly soaring on the 
dreamy wings of that regal dissipation, 
an after-dinner cigar—one apiece, of 
course. 

Con and I were the occupants of that 
room. We had been school-mates in a 
far-away town on the Hudson, and in 
early manhood went out into the world 
together to play Damon and Pythias, as 
modernized by the immortal Chang and 
Eng, ona grand scale. Leagued advent- 
urers and companion nomads, we roved 
“from the lakes to the Gulf,” as the 
Fourth-of-July people say, and from the 
Gulf to the Golden Gate, and all over 
and across—from the shadow of Hood 
to the crystal fountains of the Yellow- 
stone. O, the free and galloping years! 
how we spiced them with buffaloes, Apa- 
ches, and Mexican seforitas / We pros- 
pected, too, now and then, with pick and 
pan, but were too volatile to labor long. 
Always and everywhere we were true 
knights-errant of the West, tenderly 
thoughtful of the old home by the glim- 
mering river, yet careless of the morrow, 
and followed by singular good fortune 
in a notable career of chance and change. 
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Finally, bronzed and d/asé, weary of 
camps and trails, and the rude spacious 
life of the mountains and prairies, we 
began to sigh for something foreign to 
our barbaric experience ; and where was 
that to be found, if not in the whirl and 
heat, the glitter and parade, the lights and 
shades, the throng and luxury, of beau- 
tiful, bewildering San Francisco! So, 
with the proceeds of an Idaho placer 
to bear us through, we came to the Bay 
City, and went into winter quarters in 
elegantly furnished apartments in Kear- 
ny Street. 

We were nearly of an age, both under 
thirty, and to say that we lifted the spark- 
ling chalice of metropolitan life to our 
fresh lips with an ecstatic appreciation 
of its foamy nectar is not enough. We 
fairly leaped into the rosy tide of fashion- 
able sin, and plashed around like rois- 
tering whales. We expanded like un- 
bottled genii, and took possession of the 
town. We were mountain fauns astray 
in a Moslem heaven. We plucked and 
ate with an intoxicating relish born of 
the sudden transition from bacon and 
beans to Olympian ambrosia. It wasn’t 
our world, and we trod with sensuous 
waste upon what we could not consume. 
We were unique, oufré, and extravagant 
in everything. Our dress was louder 
than tropic bloom; we flashed and flam- 
ed with gems and color. We wined and 
dined like a regiment of railroad presi- 
dents, and were worshiped afar off by 
cheap and ineffectual hotel-clerks, spuri- 
ous salesmen, and Adonisian bar-keep- 
ers. We were the spoiled darlings of 
the hour; the bonanza stratum of soci- 
ety doted upon us, and beauty fluttered 
in our smiles. All sorts of exaggera- 
tions got afloat about us ; oriental kings, 
on a lark, could not have created a more 
pronounced sensation; and we were 
credited with titles and emoluments that 
were enough to break the hearts of all 
the third-term postmasters for leagues 
around. Ah me! it was a gorgeous 
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life, and swifter than the irised plunge of 
a Yosemite cascade! 

We could not have sustained all this 
had we not learned the jargon of the 
stock exchange, and made a lucky turn 
or two on California Street. 

But a change came. These princely 
expenditures taxed our exchequer with 
slaughterous draughts, and the tide set 
against us inflexibly on California Street. 
Then the atmosphere of musk and rose 
began to taint, and the skeleton of very 
possible hard times began to protrude 
here and there an ugly joint through the 
rich vesture of our sumptuous state. 

Not that we were by any means empty- 
handed as yet, but the inevitable issue of 
our brilliant masquerade stood as clearly 
limned against the horizon of our future 
as the spectre of the Brocken; and, be- 
ing wise virgins, in our way, we faced 
the orchestra and thought the matter 
over. 

Thus, with a cursory sweep of biogra- 
phy, we return to the evening scene with 
which this narrative opens, and, if the 
reader please, I will resume my seat and 
light another cigar. 

The full-orbed moon was wheeling 
grandly up the blue Californian sky, and 
Con must have been impressed by the 
enchanting beauty of the night, for 1 
heard him softly quoting, as he knock- 
ed the ashes from his wasting Havana: 
“ Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equaj 

mind, 
In the hollow Lotus-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind.” 

“How now, my Tennysonian cherub, 
is that the order of your musing?” 

“I was just thinking, Ned, that our 
lotus -dream—we have made it livelier 
than dreams usually are—was at an end. 
We lost a thousand in stocks yesterday. 
We've simply got to sirike camp and 
take the trail.” 

“Those are my sentiments, Con; when 
shall we levant?” 


“The sooner the better. We can fix 
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up a programme to-morrow. By the 
way, do you know a man by the name of 
Wemble—Hutchinson Wemble?”’ 

“That tall, Spanish-looking fellow, 
with a cloak and somérero, and a green 
shade over one eye, that you and Eckles 
were talking with on California Street 
yesterday?” 

“The same. Eckles and I have an 
appointment with him to-night, and may 
be there’s something in it.” 

“ What’s the matter with him?” 

“Well, he unfolds a wondrous tale 
about a fabulously rich placer-mine he 
has discovered in southern Oregon. 
There is an old tradition of certain lost 
diggings in that quarter, you know, and 
Wemble, who has recently been over 
the ground, claims to have found them. 
The Modoc war ran him out of the place, 
and, for some months, he has been 
Micawberizing here, waiting for Captain 
Jack to collapse. Now that the Modocs 


are conquered, he wants to guide a select 


company of men to the locality and 
smother them in coarse gold.” 

“ By Jove! he’s a philanthropist after 
my own heart! Does he talk like a rob- 
ber, Con?” 

“Talk! He has a saintly flow of chin, 
you may believe! The only ugly thing 
there is about his proposition consists 
in the rather illogical fact that he wants 
us to pay him a considerable sum of 
money, in consideration of his services 
as pilot—the money to be paid when we 
reach the actual vicinity of the mine, and 
are furnished by him with sufficient evi- 
dence of his good faith.” 

“The deuce! What more can he ask 
than an outfit and expenses, if the mine 
be really what he represents ?” 

“Eckles—you know Eckles is a very 
shrewd, safe, reliable sort of man—takes 
infinite stock in him, has been admitted 
into his confidence, and all that, and he 
gives me to understand that Wemble is 
in terrible domestic difficulties of some 
kind, from which money can extricate 
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him, and to that he attributes his mor- 
bid eagerness on the financial subject.” 

“ All right; it will do no harm to sift 
the matter, at all events. I shall not go 
to the theatre to-night; will look over 
my shcoting-irons and retire early. You 
can represent us both in the séance with 
Wemble.” 

Con and Eckles were so favorably im- 
pressed with Wemble’s story, that three 
familiars of ours were let into the secret, 
and became partners with Eckles and 
us in the enterprise—making six in all, 
counting Wemble. We were to pay him 
$5,000, under the conditions indicated by 
my friend. 

During the week or so of time occu- 
pied in making the necessary prepara- 
tions for the trip, we became thoroughly 
acquainted with Wemble, and conceived 
a high opinion of him. He was a man 
of marked intelligence and no little cult- 
ure, and had been what in the western 
phrase is denominated a “rustler” — 
that is one who has had more than an 
ordinary share of both success and vicis- 
situde, proves equal to every emergency, 
and shows that he will do to “tie to.” A 
“rustler” is necessarily a man of courage, 
tact, and perseverance. The green shade 
constantly worn by Wemble over his left 
eye gave his countenance, at first sight, 
a sinister aspect; but he had a fine intel- 
lectual face, and a frank, earnest, and 
engaging manner of conversation that 
coinpelled you, unconsciously, to like 
him. 

We celebrated our last night in San 
Francisco with a wine supper, and on 
or about the 23d day of May took the 
cars for Redding, transporting our sad- 
dle-horses, pack-animals, and camp-eq- 
uipage to that point. 

By and by we passed under the scep- 
tre of solitary imperial Shasta, and, di- 
verging to the north-east, launched our- 
selves like daring mariners on the track- 
less bosom of an upheaved and tangled 
wilderness. The broken billows of a 
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boundless sea of forest tossed round us 
on every side, with here and there a sen- 
tinel peak or skeleton ridge, lifted above 
the sombre empire of pine and fir, like 
the last remnants of a wasted world. 

On and on. Sometimes the country 
would change. We would emerge sud- 
denly upon open glades and vales where 
nameless waters sparkled in the sun and 
crossed and twined in a braid of gold. 
Beautiful deer, grazing in groups like 
the royal herds of some sylvan deity, 
would lift their graceful heads as we 
passed, and gaze at us with a look of 
plaintive wonderment in their girl-like 
eyes. Countless flocks of water- fowl 
whirled‘in vocal clouds over the gleam- 
ing waters of girdled lakes; and waving 
wild-flowers swept over saddle-girths in 
a surge of bloom. 

On and on. Another change: we 
would impinge on the desolation of pri- 
meval fires—a region songless, sterile, 
dead !— where the flitting shadow of a 
wolf would be welcomed as a sign of life 
and hope. There the flaming Thor and 
Odin of geological tragedy have forged 
the smoking frame-work of a realm, and 
left it for the patient god-like sea, which, 
reaching out its misty arms in the long 
ages to come, will mold the dreary land 
into softer shapes, and crown it with the 
chaplet of Ceres. 

On and on. Nothing was said, but it 
was tacitly understood among us that 
Wemble was under constant surveillance. 
At first he was the life of our nightly bi- 
vouacs, and when the day’s march had 
closed we would group ourselves pict- 
uresquely in the crimson glow of our 
camp- fire, and listen unweariedly, over 
philosophic pipes, to his racy sketches 
of character, episo?s, and romance. He 
was the smoothest story- teller I ever 
heard, and his budget of topics, mostly 
from his own varied experience, seemed 
inexhaustible. 

Two weeks of uneventful travel wore 
on, and then a cloud of suspicion began 
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to darken our minds. Wemble was evi- 
dently losing heart, but was nevertheless 
holding himself heroically to the front 
by the sheer force of a relentless will. 
He kept his own counsel in regard to the 
course we were pursuing, and we follow- 
ed him without question. A set, cruel 
expression fixed itself on every lip. It 
will not do to trifle with gold- hunters, 
and Wemble was in danger. 

Then the truth could be disguised no 
longer; our guide was either lost or mak- 
ing a very serious pretense of it. We 
talked the matter over, covertly, and con- 
cluded to wait a little longer. 

The next day he led off to the north- 
west, and in that direction we followed 
for days and days. 

One afternoon, the sun being yet two 
hours high, we were toiling along, Wem- 
ble in advance, when he started sudden- 
ly, as if something significant had struck 
his attention, and t»en wheeling upon us 
with a bright light >f triumph on his face, 
exclaimed: “Gentlemen, success is at 
hand!” 

We were too much astonished for ut- 
terance at first, and then we spurred up 
and shook him by the hand, shouting 
tumultuous congratulations and swearing 
by all the gods of Egypt that we never 
had doubted him from first to last! We 
were equal to any number of “resolu- 
tions” on the subject, but that efflores- 
cence of American fervor being hardly 
practicable just then, we compromised by 
canonizing him with a straggling salute 
from our revolvers. And that was not 
all; for, dismounting then and there un- 
der the plumy branches of a mighty fir, 
we counted out to him his generous re- 
ward — $5,000 in clinking coin! The 
true-hearted fellow insisted, with tears 
in his eyes, that he had only done his 
duty, and that there was no hurry about 
the money; but we would hear nothing 
of it, and forced the gold upon him. 
There was a degree of precipitation in 
all this, perhaps, and yet, all the circum- 
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stances being considered, there was a 
pathetic slice of human nature in it. 

We camped there that night, and 
broached our last demijohn of Bourbon. 
Another day's travel would bring us, 
Wemble said, to the placers. He warm- 
ed up under the inspiration of the royal 
jug, and was absolutely grand in tale and 
song. We paid him elaborate court, and 
called him our Moses! 

Slumbering profoundly and overlate, 
it was nine o’clock, next morning, before 
we were in the saddie. Our course 
seemed to turn and dohle on itself, and 
our progress was ex: . ; difficult 
and slow. The sun had passed the 
zenith, when, emerging at the debouch- 
ure of a narrow, precipitous cafion, we 
found ourselves within a kind of sav- 
age amphitheatre formed by the inter- 
section of several cross-gorges. Scat- 
tering clumps of fir, tamarack, and pine 
deepened the rocky gloom of the scene. 
Crags and pinnacles of granite, scarred 
and gray with centuries of storm, shot 
up fro. the embattled cliffs, wild, dar- 
ing, and sublime—as if to win the lurid 
coronal ofthe clouds. Through a cafion 
which cut nearly at right angles across 
the direction of our a,)proach, a turbu- 
lent little mountain stream flashed and 
sung. 

“This is Pass Creek,” said Wemble, 
as we came to a halt; ‘‘it is the key to 
the position. Six hours’ travel up its 
course, and we shall pitch our tent at 
the placer. Try the sand-bars here. I 
think you will find the color!” 

He then dismounted, and, lighting his 
pipe, sat down on a bowlder, while we, 
having detached some prospecting-pans 
from the packs, scattered up and down 
the bed of the stream and began to wash 
the sand and gravel of the tiny wave- 
beat bars. The result flushed us with 
encouragement; for, in the course of 
half an hour, we had gathered several 
fine specimens of coarse gold and some 
dust. Wemble himself was astonished 
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at this, and said that the stream pros- 
pected better than it did a year before. 
We were, of course, immensely exhila- 
rated, and inclined to push on without 
the usual nooning ; but Wemble declar- 
ed that an hour’s rest was absolutely 
necessary for both man and beast, as 
the route before us was rugged and toil- 
some inthe extreme. In the meanwhile, 
as dinner was preparing, he would ride 
down the cafion and secure some things 
he had “cached” when flying from the 
Modocs. 

We sat down to our repast of bacon, 
bread, and black coffee without Wem- 
ble, expecting him back, however, every 
moment. Having satisfied our hunger, 
we Sat rouad with our pipes half an hour, 
and still he did not return. We began 
to grow restless, and wondered what had 
become of him, when a rifle-shot echoed 
and re-echoed among the gorges in the 
distance, and, supposing that he had 
fired in order to inform us of his safety, 


we still waited vainly for an hour long- 


er. Then, fearing that some accident 
had happened to him, or that he had lost 
his way in the labyrinth of cafions, Con 
and I started down the creek afoot, to 
search for him. We had gone about a 
mile from camp, when we discovered a 
smoke among the rocks not far below 
us, and approached it cautiously. No 
living thing was in sight, and we finally 
ventured up to what, from a little dis- 
tance, appeared to be a heap of burn- 
ing brush. J/¢ was the funeral pyre of 
Hutchinson Wemble! His body war 
scorched, blackened, and disfigured by 
the fire of drift-wood and sage that had 
been kindled over it, but his memoran- 
dum-book was lying near by, and on the 
little finger of the right hand — which 
was only biackened, not injured, by the 
flames — was the peculiar ring which he 
had worn, consisting of a heavy band 
of gold inclosing an oval moss-agate, in 
which the cloudy fronds were, by a freak 
of nature, arranged in the exact simili- 
VOL. 14. — 35. 
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tude of an antlered elk’s-head. I slip- 
ped the ring from the hand that would 
never need ornament again, and have 
worn it ever since as a memento of a 
marvelous experience. There were ev- 
idences that the body had been mutila- 
ted previous to the burning; and down 
in a strip of sand by the water’s edge 
we discovered a single moccasin - track. 
These incidents pointed to the unmis- 
takable fact that the murder had been 
done by Indians. We scooped poor 
Wemble a shallow grave in the sand, 
and, in sorrow and dismay, hastened to 
communicate the startling news to our 
companions. It struck them dumb with 
horror. The nameless terrors of the 
historic lava- beds seemed to hedge us 
round, and we quickly removed to a po- 
sition of greater security farther back in 
the cafion. 

The next day the demoralization of 
the strange event having to some extent 
passed away, we canvassed the matter, 
and concluded to carry out the enter- 
prise on which we had started and had 
gone so far. The murder, we said, must 
have been done by a straggling party of 
Modocs, consisting of not more than two 
or three individuals, not taken with the 
main band, and they were doubtless, ere 
this, far away from the scene of their 
dastardly exploit. There were five of 
us, well armed, and, with the mountain 
craft and experience in Indian fighting 
possessed by Con and I, we considered 
curselves more than a match for the few 

lizking Modocs who could possibly be 
yc: t large, and set out up Pass Creek, 
as ‘idicated by Wemble. 

We did not prospect the bars of the 
creck again until we had gone eight or 
ten :...2s, and then with but meagre suc- 
cess. Late in the afternoon, having 
traversed a region blocked by almost 
insurmountable difficulties, we arrived 
on the banks of a considerable stream, 
of which Pass Creek was an outflowing 
branch. We were too weary to look 
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about us that evening, but early in the 
next day made a remarkable discovery. 
While reconnoitering the vicinity of our 
camp for grass, in the interest of our 
horses, we came upon the remains of 
what had apparently been a mining- 
camp, in a dry gulch convenient to the 
creek, the waters of which had been 
utilized, by means of a ditch, in what lit- 
tle mining had been done. The mining 
machinery, sluices, rockers, etc., had 
been burned, and an attempt had been 
made to fill up and efface the ditch. All 
this must have been done in haste, as 
the vestiges of the mine had been but 
partially obliterated. 

We worked that gulch for three months, 
and then returned to San Francisco with 
more money than ordinary mortals ought 
to have. The coarse pebble-gold we 
exhibited created a furor in mining cir- 
cles, but as we had agreed not to dis- 
close the exact locality in which it was 
found, the excitement died away after a 
time. Poor Wemble! We spoke of 
him often on our homeward journey, 
and sincerely deplored his bloody fate. 
The placer from which we had skimmed 
the yellow cream was an estate in mort- 
main for which we were indebted to him. 
Living, he had headed our march into 
the rocky lair of the prize, and falling, 
his dead hand had shown us on to the 
fruition of our dreams. We thought 
best to publish a short statement of the 
manner of his death for the information 
of friends and relatives, but reserved the 
full particulars for oral communication, 
should anyone ever have sufficient in- 
terest in the matter to trace it up. 

A month or so subsequent to our re- 
turn, I was married to the daughter of 
a prominent banker, and went into busi- 
ness with my father-in-law. As for Con, 
he secured possession of the old rooms 
on Kearny Street, and kept up a modi- 
fied show of the bachelor splendor with 
which we had once dazzled the town, 
and, of course, we did not see as much 
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of each other as formerly. Meeting him 
one day on the street, I was struck bya 
great change in him. His health seem- 
ed to be failing ; there were blue circles 
under his eyes and a strange uneasiness 
in his look that were really alarming. 
He appeared unnaturally constrained in 
his manner, and would have passed on, 
after a word or two, had I not put out 
my hand to restrain him: 

“Hullo, old fellow! what’s up?” 

“Consolidated Virginia is coming up, 
they say, Ned.” 

“Yes; and from the sign of distress 
hung out by your attenuated countenance, 
I should say that somebody’s toes were 
about to turn up—to keep Consolidated 
Virginia company!” 

“QO! that’s it, eh? Well, you must 
know that when ague lays its spectral 
hand on a man’s shoulders, he is very 
apt to vibrate in his boots and evaporate 
the damask of his cheek.” He said this 
in his jaunty light-hearted way, and, for 
a time, my fears were lulled. Then we 
did not see each other for several days, 
and one afternoon I received the follow- 
ing note: 

“ KeARNY Srreet—THURSDAY P.M, 

“Dear Nep:—Call at my rooms this evening. 


Have serious need of your advice. 


“Truly, F." 


He was sitting by a bright fire in his 
negligée but luxuriously furnished ‘‘den,”’ 
comfortably attired in dressing-gown and 
slippers, when I arrived, and I noticed 
that he had turned on a perfect glare of 


gas. He shook hands with me in a 
nervous way, and said that he had al- 
most feared I would disappoint him. 
My heart smote me for having seemed 
to neglect my dear friend, when I saw 
how pale and thin he had grown, and 
how wild and hollow his eyes were; and 
with much emotion I assured him of my 
brotherly affect: »., protesting truly that 
I had never suspected him of being se- 
riously ill. He begged me not to think 
of it. He had not been sick in body, but 
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in mind, and he had sent for me to make 
me « closer friend and confidant than 
ever before. There was a decanter of 
Bourbon, with glasses, and a silver tray 
of Havanas on the table between us; 
and, pouring out a heavy draught of the 
beaded liquor for himself and passing 
the decanter to me, he said: “ Fill, Ned, 
and let us drink to my disenthrall- 
ment!” 

“Disenthrallment? Look here, my 
boy! that drink you are taking is mus- 
cular enough to disenthrall a masto- 
don!” 

He never smiled, however, as we 
pledged the singular toast, and, return- 
ing his empty glass to the table, began: 
“Now, listen to me, Ned. We have 
been inseparable companions from our 
boyhood up, and you ought to know ev- 
ery phase and frailty of my character; 
what, then, would you say toa man who 
should declare to you that I was vapory, 
flighty, and superstitious ?” 

“Say to him, Con? I should intro- 
duce him to the first policeman I met! 
In fact, I may say that I consider you 
no more the prey of morbid fancies and 
spiritualistic terrors than an ordinary 
beefsteak is.” 

“Well, then” —rising, and speaking 
with slow, tremulous fervor —‘‘I-say to 
you, on my honor, that for the last three 
weeks I have been haunted by the spir- 
it of Hutchinson Wemble!” 

“Haunted by the spirit of Hutchinson 
Wemble?” I could only repeat, slowly, 
as I gazed in alarm upon the solemn 
countenance of my friend. “How?— 
where?” 

“Here, in this room, and on deserted 
streets at night. The spectre, or illu- 
sion—whatever you may choose to call 
it—is unmistakably the very shadow and 
semblance of Wemble: the Spanish 
cloak, sombrero, eye-shade, and all— 
just as we saw him on the trip. Now, 
for God’s sake, do not hastily conclude 
that my reason is affected, for I tell you 
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that I was never more compos mentis in 
my life. This unaccountable affair has 
wasted and worried me, and shaken my 
nervous system, perhaps, but further 
than that my mind is clear and practi- 
cal. There must be some mystery about 
Wemble’s fate that we have never sus- 
pected, and it is now painfully impera- 
tive on me to clear it up.” 

I hardly knew what to say. I could 
not doubt the perfect sanity of my friend, 
and yet it might be that the impressive 
incidents of Wemble’s death, connected 
as the thrilling occurrence was with our 
own great change in worldly circum- 
stances, operated, in conjunction with 
the deranging and debilitating effects of 
what I supposed were his irregular hab- 
its of life, to produce an abnormal con- 
dition of the mind wherein such an illu- 
sory apparition would be possible. At 
all events, I did not attempt to pooh- 
pooh the whole affair out of countenance 
because I did not understand it. I 
agreed with Con that his extraordinary 
experience should be made the subject 
of secret and conclusive investigation, 
and recommended that he take a recre- 
atory run into the country for the sake 
of his general health, preparatory to 
the inauguration of a regular campaign 
against the ghost. 

It was the next morning after his re- 
turn, much restored and inspirited by a 
week’s ramble in the interior, that, hav- 
ing occasion to be on the street at a very 
early hour, I ordered breakfast in a 
Kearny Street restaurant, and, while 
sitting at the table, happened to glance 
along the “personal” column of a morn- 
ing paper, when the following notice riv- 
eted my attention: 


“If there be now in the city any person or persons 
in possession of any authentic information concerning 
the fate of Hutchinson Wemble, who is supposed to 
have met a violent death at the hands of Indians 
while leading a prospecting party through the mount- 
ains of southern Oregon last summer, such person or 
persons will confer an inestimable favor by calling at 
once on his widow, No, — Dupont Street.” 
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It lookea as though we were getting 
into the shadowy toils of a romance. 
Swallowing quickly a cup of coffee and 
a piece of toast, I eagerly sought my 
friend and acquainted him with the dis- 
covery I had made. He was overjoy- 
ed at even this faint prospect of finding 
some clue to the mystery which had 
begun to cloud his life, and, in the course 
of twenty minutes, we announced our- 
selves at the door of No. — Dupont 
Street, as designated in the advertise- 
ment. The building was situated in the 
least objectionable quarter of that pesti- 
lential thoroughfare, and a neat plate 
over the door- way bore the sign, ‘ Pri- 
vate Lodgings.” A ruddy and bustling 
German woman answered the bell, and, 
on being told the nature of our visit, im- 
mediately led us up-stairs, and ushered 
us, without knocking, into an apartment 
plainly but substantially furnished, which 
contained two occupants, a lady in deep 
mourning and a little girl also habited 
in black. The lady rose hastily from a 
seat by the window, and coming for- 
ward, was introduced as Mrs. Wemble. 
She was yet comparatively young, and 
had been a very beautiful woman, but 
sorrow, and privation, too, may be, had 
stricken the bloom and freshness from 
her cheek, and invested her features 
with a touching look of weariness and 
despair. 

As tenderly and considerately as pos- 
sible we detailed the particulars of her 
husband’s tragic end, and when she had 
in a measure recovered her composure, 
she furnished us, in turn, with a brief 
sketch of her own history. Before set- 
ting out on his northern tour with our 
party, Wemble had written her a letter, 
which she exhibited to us, urging her 
to borrow money of their friends in New 
York, where she then was, and come to 
San Francisco with their child, whither 
he would return early in the fall. He 
was very sanguine about their future, 
and had not the slightest doubt as to 
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his success in the mining enterprise in 
which he was about to engage. She 
came and vainly waited his return until 
her money was all exhausted, and since 
then had supported herself and daugh- 
ter by the severest labor. A distorted 
account of her husband’s death had ac- 
cidentally fallen in her way through the 
columns of a country paper, but she had 
never learned the truth until it came 
from our lips. 

We felt it to be our duty to see that 
the widow of the man who had done us 
so high a service should not suffer, and 
we delicately expressed as much to her. 
While remaining a few minutes in gen- 
eral conversation, she called ovr atten- 
tion to a fine cabinet-size photograph of 
Wemble which hung against the wall op- 
posite the window. It was an excellent 
likeness, only there was no shade over 
the left eye. His eye had been injured, 
she said, subsequently to the taking of 
the picture, in a Nevada quartz- mine. 
The result of this interview was, that we 
called a meeting of our old mining par- 
ty and promptly made up a purse of 
$5,000 for Mrs. Wemble. 

The ghost was laid! 

Con looked sober when the matter 
occasionally came up in our confiden- 
tial talks, and I verily believe he had 
a superstitious notion that the ghost 
was a ghost, after all, and that the ashes 
of Wemble could find no rest in the 
grave until the dear ones he had left be- 
hind were provided for out of our abun- 
dance. 

Months rolledon. We soon lost sight 
of Mrs. Wemble, and did not think it 
necessary to make a point of following 
her fortunes any farther. A good-look- 
ing widow with a reserve force of $5,000 
is not apt to be lonely and neglected 
long in this emotional world. It is not 
the amount of money, but the principle! 

One day a policeman ciothed in ar- 
istocratic gray called at the bank and 
informed me that a man in the city jail 
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under sentence for San Quentin wished 
to see me and Mr. Conrad Parker on 
business of importance. 

“Who is he? What does he want?” 
I queried, brusquely, not relishing the 
idea of such an interview with a crimi- 
nal. 

“His flash name is ‘The Duke,’” an- 
swered the knight of the star. “it would 
be necessary to consult the recording an- 
gel to find what his real name is. These 
fellows scatter amazingly that way.” 

“What is he booked for?” 

“ Burglary—fifteen years — sentenced 
this morning,” quoth the star, senten- 
tiously. 

When the cell containing the unknown 
was opened for our admission, the ob- 
scurity of the miserable place was such 
that, coming suddenly from the light, 
we could only make out the figure of a 
tall man, who got up from a stool in the 
corner as we entered, and moved toward 
us, the ponderous shackle on his right 
leg clanking unmusically at every step. 
As he emerged into the light of the 
door-way, we had a fair view of his feat- 
ures, and both reeled back with horror. 
We stood face to face with the man we 
had buried in Pass Creek cafion! 

“You may leave us for awhile,” he 
said, turning to the nonchalant executor 
of the law, and, before we could collect 
our thoughts or utter a word, we were 
locked in the cell with the terrible pres- 
ence. 

“Be calm, gentlemen,” he spoke again; 
“it is Wemble in the flesh!” 

Our tongues were paralyzed, and we 
only stared at him in consternation. 
Then, folding his arms, he leaned against 
the wall of the prison, and began: 

“T have sent for you because the 
game is up, and there is no reason now 
why you should not know all. I will be 
very brief. That Oregon expedition was 
a swindle so far as I was concerned. I 
had been through the country, but had 


never discovered any diggings of conse- 
quence. The night before we reached 
Pass Creek I stole away from you, and, 
visiting by a direct route the very spot 
where we arrived next day at noon, I 
‘salted’ the little sand-bars up and 
down the creek for a short distance. 
You slept heavily because an opiate 
had been dropped into your coffee. 
When I went down the creek to look 
after that ‘cache,’ I took the body of 
James Harfield from the cave where I 
had deposited it the summer before, and 
put the new theory of cremation in prac- 
tice for your benefit. Harfield was kill- 
ed in that vicinity by the accidental dis- 
charge of his rifle, and by a simple proc- 
ess, learned from the Indians in Arizo- 
na, I had preserved his body, with the 
expectation that his friends in the East, 
who were reputed to be wealthy, would 
some day wish to recover his remains. 
My ring, pocket-memorandum, and the 
unrecognizable condition of the body 
were sufficient to mislead you, and I 
soon reached the settlements in north- 
ern California. The mines you discov- 
ered must have been the lost diggings 
of 1855. It was one of those queer co- 
incidences that sometimes happen in this 
vale of shadows, and I am honestly glad 
that you lost nothing in the end. Of 
course, I managed to get the history of 
your success, and having in the mean- 
time lost disastrously in gambling, I laid 
another scheme for you in the ghost and 
widow line. By the way”—and he 
chuckled drily at the recollection — 
“Clara spoiled the prospects of a gift- 
ed actress when she became the para- 
mour of ‘The Duke;’ don’t you think 
so?” 

But we made no answer. The keep- 
er’s key grated in the lock just as a ques- 
tion was forming on my lips, and, re- 
flecting that, after all, there was nothing 
to be said, we passed out into the light 
and freedom of the street. 
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THE BIRTH OF BEAUTY. 


An old volcano, sealed in ice and snow, 
Looks from its airy height supreme 

On lesser peaks that dwindle small below ; 
On valleys hazy in the beam 

Of summer suns; on distant lakes that flash 
Their starry rays in greenwood dense ; 

On cafions where blue rapids leap and dash, 
And mosses cling to cliffs immense. 


Here on this height sublime, combustion dire 
Once blazed and thundered, pouring down 


Resistless cataracts of rocky fire, 

That from the cloven mountain’s crown, 
Around its flanks, in every gaping rift, 

O’er meads that girdled green its base, 
Spread out a deep entombing drift, 

A tongue of ruin to efface. 


In throes of terror Nature brings about 
What gives to man the most delight ; 

No scene of peaceful beauty comes without 
Such birth, as day succeeds to night. 

A mountain gem, of pearly ray serene, 
Our old volcano shows afar ; 

Fills all the panting soul with pleasure keen, 
And draws it heavenward like a star. 


THE AIM OF POETRY. 


RT was, at one time, an uncon- 
A scious outpouring of the human 
soul. Especially was this true of poetry, 
the first of all the arts, as well in the 
order of its development as in the com- 
pleteness of its powers of expression. 
I suppose that the very idea of a definite 
aim in making poetry never suggested 
itself to anyone until the rise of critical 
inquiry. But this unconsciousness no 
longer exists. The best literary artists 
have for a long time written with some 
definite object before them. They have 


generally had some theory of the methods 
or the ends of art, and this theory has 
influenced all their writings. The mod- 
ern critic may be, as some have said, a 
poet who has failed; the modern poet, 
at all events, is a critic who has succeed- 
ed. For, an artist whose productions 
are to be met on their appearance by the 
onslaughts of so many vigilant guardians 
of the road to fame is not apt to be unpre- 
pared with critical weapons for their pro- 
tection. From the greatest to the least, 
therefore, there is hardly a poet to be 
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found who can not, if he chooses, give 
some theoretical defense of his concep- 
tions and of his style. And so the ques- 
tion as to the aim of true poetry is one 
much under discussion in our day, both 
among professional critics and among 
poets themselves. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that because modern poetry is distin- 
guished by being formed with a con- 
scious aim, ancient poetry must on that 
account be looked upon as aimless. This 
would be a false conclusion. An idea, 
especially a moral or an artistic one, 
may influence by being felt, without the 
intellectual appreciation of it having any 
existence whatever. History is full of 
instances in which ideas have formed 
and directed the destinies of nations, 
while at the same time remaining un- 
known intellectually to individuals. Such 
ideas have been implicitly obeyed by 
millions who could not for a moment 
have formulated them. They have con- 
quered kingdoms, have converted whole 
races to strange faiths, have discovered 
new continents, have revolutionized the 
social order of the world, without being 
so much as thought of by those whom 
they have governed. In fact, such ideas 
have often remained unnoticed or unap- 
preciated even by historians, until more 
profound study has made them manifest. 
Let us not then wonder if we find that 
something corresponding to this has oc- 
curred in the realm of art, and that poets 
have followed high and usefui aims, in 
many cases, without having been aware of 
the fact. When they gave themselves up 
to the business of expression, they were 
conscious only of an irresistible tendency 
within them. But this tendency was the 
representative of a want in human nat- 
ure, of a reaching out for something 
grander than mere experience. And 
thus, in giving themselves up to the 
tendency, they were in reality attaining 
some noble end. 

Whatever be then the true aim of 
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poetry, that aim is, no doubt, carried out 
as consistently in ancient poetic art as 
in modern, although modern poets may 
have a clearer appreciation of it, and 
may give it a fuller development. And 
any arguments we may draw from an- 
cient poetry, or from the understanding 
which ancient critics had of its aim, will, 
we may be sure, be applicable, at least 
so far as they go, to any real poetry 
whatsoever. And, too, we shall have 
the advantage in considering the former, 
that it is the free outcome of human 
nature, unincumbered by any theories, 
while the modern forms of poetry have 
many of them been vitiated by conform- 
ity to false theories. 

One thing more must be said before 
we enter on the proper consideration of 
our subject: that is, to define what we 
mean by “the aim of poetry.” In the 
sense in which it is employed in the fol- 
lowing argument, the aim of poetry 
means the way in which poetry seeks to 
be of use to us. Is it intended mainly 
to instruct us, or to amuse us, or again 
to perform for us some greater good than 
either of these? The last of these three 
hypotheses is the one which it is here 
proposed to uphold. It is too common 
to divide all kinds of non-material benefit 
into the two ill-defined classes of amus- 
ing things and instructive things. But, 
as is easily to be seen, amusement and 
instruction are alike only incidental aims 
of art. The true value which gives art 
its power, which has at times caused it 
to be in fact worshiped, must arise from 
some higher aim. 

In endeavoring to see just what this 
aim is, we shall get much help at the 
outset by calling to mind the view sug- 
gested by the first man who ever wrote 
in a systematic way on poetry—namely, 
Aristotle. Everything that methodical 
thinking, joined with a keen eye for 
valuable facts, could do, was done by 
Aristotle to all subjects he laid hold of. 
And in the case of the little treatise 
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known as the Poetics, the great philos- 

opher had more facilities for his inves- 

tigations than he had at his command in 

preparing any other treatise. No doubt 

the tragic representations of the Greek 

stage had been among the first things 

to arouse his philosophic attention. No 

doubt as a mere youth he had pondered 

over the grand effects of the great dramas 
upon him, while yet his intellect was too 

immature to prevent his warm southern 
blood from rushing hotly through his 
veins at the sight of those noble per- 
formances, and while perhaps he joined 
with the less cultivated throng in weep- 
ing and lamenting over the ideal des- 
tinies that were ruined in the mimic rep- 
resentations before him. All his life, 
too, living and working in his thoughtful 
pursuits, he had constant opportunities 
to have his attention recalled to the old 
subject. Probably there was nothing 
that received, during the many years of 
his activity, a more continued share of 
his consideration than this one matter. 
And so, when in his mature life he came 
to set in order his many ideas on poetic 
art, he gave us a treatise running over 
with suggestion, full of thought even to 
obscurity. Everything that has ever 
been written on the subject since has 
been more or less founded on Aristotle. 
If what he states is only a part of the 
truth, we should not be astonished; but 
the fact that the first essay ever written 
on so complicated a theme should be 
so complete and accurate, is certainly a 
matter to excite the greatest admiration. 
The treatise De Poetica opens with 

a definition and a division of poetry. 
Poetry, says Aristotle, is in reality a 
form of imitation. It imitates charac- 
ters, deeds, feelings. Its divisions de- 
pend on the sort of metres it uses in 
imitating, on the kind of things it im- 
itates, on the stand-point the poet him- 
self takes in the act of imitation, whether 
as narrator or as scenic displayer of the 
hings imitated. Everything about it, 
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therefore, has connection with its funda- 
mental characteristic, that of imitation. 
But now, what is the end of this imita- 
tion? This question is best answered 
by setting forth the causes that have 
given rise to imitative art. They are 
two; and, adds the matter-of-fact philos- 
opher, with a tacit reference no doubt 
to those who sought for mysteries in 
art where there are none, they are both 
natural causes. The first is the desire 
to imitate, which distinguishes man from 
most other animals, together with the 
accompanying tendency to be pleased 
with all imitations, even those of fright- 
ful or loathsome objects. The second 
is the love of instruction, common in a 
certain small degree to philosophers and 
all other men; since instruction can be 
gained from imitations in the very best 
manner. Here Aristotle drops the sub- 
ject of the aim of the art in such a way 
as would lead us to suppose he had 
said all he wished to about it. Not so, 
however. When he comes, a little far- 
ther on, to discuss tragic art, considered 
specially, he gives us an enlarged view 
of the matter. Now poetry, instead of 
imitating things as found in nature, is 
said to imitate things as they should be 
if they conformed to certain principles 
of artistic sequence, which he then pro- 
ceeds to explain. And the end of the 
imitation is more fully set forth in the 
following definition of tragedy: “Trag- 
edy is then an imitation of an earnest 
and completed action, which must pos- 
sess magnitude; the imitation being 
accomplished by the use of language 
arranged in set metres, each one of the 
kinds of metre being made use of separ- 
ately from the others in its own division 
of the tragedy, and the whole not pro- 
ducing its effect by means of narration, 
but in the act of arousing the emotions 
of pity and fear, bringing about a PURI- 
FICATION of such feelings as these them- 
selves.” A portion of this definition, it 
will be readily seen, relates only to the 
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ancient form of tragedy, with its iambic 
dialogue, its choral odes, and its comm 
or alternated songs, rendered by the 
actors and the chorus together. But 
the latter part is true, not of tragic 
poetry alone, but also of all highly emo- 
tional poetry. The statement plainly 
shows that Aristotle well understood 
that in the aim of poetry there was 
something which had special relation to 
the human feelings, and which was far 
more than merely the outcome of the 
love of amusement displayed in the act 
of imitating, or of the desire for instruc- 
tion exhibited in the study of imitations. 

That he had an appreciation of this 
fact is still further shown by the nature 
of his discussions on artistic justice, the 
choice of subjects, the necessity for 
deviations from truth, and similar topics, 
where he in all cases makes the expres- 
sion of feeling the primary criterion for 
determining the proper method of pro- 
cedure. For example, after stating that 
tragedy is made such, to a great extent, 
by the introduction of sudden revolu- 
tions of fortune occurring in the course 
of the action, he proceeds to set forth 
the kind of change of fortune that must 
be brought in, in order to produce the 
proper effect. He argues somewhat as 
follows: The design of the whole repre- 
sentation is, by the definition of tragedy, 
to arouse pity and fear. The change of 
fortune is only a mean to this end. Now 
if an upright man entirely blameless is 
thrown from good fortune into evil fort- 
une, we neither pity nor fear primarily, 
but our principal feeling is that of right- 
eous indignation. If the contrary event 
happens to such a man, we rejoice, in- 
deed, but we do not receive any effect 
at all tragic. On the other hand, if it is 
a thoroughly evil man who meets with 
good fortune, we are again indignant; 
and if such a man meets with a serious 
reverse of fortune, we think it no more 
than his deserts. The only sequence 
then that will produce the effect of trag- 


edy, is that in which a man, claiming 
our respect by his great qualities, but 
not altogether blameless, falls through 
some natural error into evil fortune. 
Such a case excites by its representa- 
tion both our pity and our fear; pity for 
misfortunes that have come in natural 
order, and yet were not deserved ; fear 
because of the display of the weakness 
which has brought ruin to a fellow- 
creature, whose fortunes are not alto- 
gether unlike what may happen to us. 
An argument such as this shows us 
clearly that Aristotle was not entirely 
under the control of his own theory of 
imitation, that he saw ends in poetry 
beyond and above either the instruction 
or the amusement to be found in copies, 
and that he more or less clearly under- 
stood that the true value of the whole 
art lay in its effect on the stronger emo- 
tions. 

So much, then, as to the views of 
Aristotle. While the e: ternal form of 
the poetic art received the most of his 
attention, and while he consequently 
thought less of its essential aim than 
we could wish he had, still, with his 
taste and intellect, he needed the help 
of no preceding critic to enable him to 
to see and feel what that aim is. He is 
fully aware that the greatest good to be 
found in poetry is that quieting and en- 
nobling of the more powerful feelings 
which he includes under the expressive 
word satharsis (purification). He knows 
that truthful narration, naturalness of in- 
cident, the relation of the various char- 
acters introduced, all must be subordi- 
nated to this one thing. Ifa superficial 
view of his treatise would lead us to think 
him a believer in imitation purely, and 
an upholder of the doctrine that poetry 
is only intended to amuse or to instruct, 
without any aim at culture or elevation, 
a closer acquaintance with him shows 
us that he really teaches a much broad- 
er doctrine. But, nevertheless, it is true 
that he does not lay much stress on the 
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principle which he enunciates. He does 
not seem to understand that culture is 
not only the chief aim of the best poet- 
ry, but also its only aim, considered as 
art. The adornment he has mistaken 
for a part of the original design; he has 
not seen that the adornment is simply 
the means for carrying out the original 
design. Poetry may imitate, in a certain 
way, most wonderful events, and yet fail 
of being art. It may call up the vaguest 
images only, and yet be the best of art. 
Nor yet is it true, as Aristotle in one 
place says, that poetry is distinguished 
from pure history merely by the intro- 
duction of some general idea into its ac- 
count of events, so as to give it a more 
philosophic character than that of the 
latter. For we moderns have no end of 
histories written in subordination to a 
single general idea. Our philosophical 
narratives and narrative philosophies are 
simply innumerable. Yet none of them 
is poetry. In fact, there is no way to 
explain the nature of true poetry with- 
out supposing it to be the verbal expres- 
sion of an emotional idea, in which the 
idea itself fashions and controls the 
whole, and in which imitation, natural- 
ness, and every like quality, are only re- 
quired in so far as they conduce to the 
expression itself. 

The ancient art with which Aristotle 
had to deal showed this quality no less 
than does the modern. To be sure, a 
superficial observer might think that Ho- 
mer was made a poet only by his faculty 
of imitating. But a man like Aristotle 
must have been able to appreciate that 
the //iad is the greatest of epic poems, 
because it is the treasury of expression 
for every emotion of the noble age of 
primitive grandeur for which it was com- 
posed, and because, through this fact, it 
must ever remaia the chief embodiment 
of one side of the more complicated hu- 
mn lite of later ages. But as regards 
the Greek tragedy, it is hard to see how 
anyone could fail of understanding that 
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in it imitation is entirely subordinate to 
emotional expression. The Greeks de- 
lighted in making it as ideai as possible. 
Many of its mechanical features were, 
we know, intentionally unnatural. Only 
in that it excited and purified the grand- 
er emotions of the soul was it of inter- 
est. And yet the interest of that one 
thing was sufficient to place it among 
the highest attainments of poetic art at 
any time. And as to the minor forms 
of ancient poetic creation—the hymns, 
the peans—what were they, any of them, 
but pure expressions of emotion? 

Another indication that ancient poet- 
ry was in reality formed according to 
this principle is the manner in which 
Plato speaks of it. It is to be regret- 
ted that this master did not give us a 
systematic work on the design of poet- 
ry. Had he done so his treatise would 
have been a poem of itself, and at the 
same time would have been an invalua- 
ble philosophic treasure. Yet he has, 
in disjointed passages, left hints, re- 
marks, and even considerable arguments 
on the subject. The passage especially 
to be noted here is the one occurring in 
the Phedrus, where the poetic inspira- 
tion is placed as one of the four species 
of divine madness which the gods have 
bestowed upon favored mortals as guides 
to lead them upward; the others being 
the power of prophetic foresight, the in- 
stinct which teaches men how to rid 
themselves of the taint of guilt, and, 
greatest of all, the faculty of loving pas- 
sionately and yet purely. It is plain 
that Plato sees in poetry something 
grander than amusement or iastruction, 
something that has an intimate connec- 
tion with the beautiful itself and with 
the loftiness of soul that comes from the 
contemplation of it. 

But ancient poetry was much more 
realistic than modern. If the former 
was in reality the outgrowth and expres- 
sion of emotion, the latter should be 
much more so. And this we find to be 
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the case. Shakspeare’s portrayal of life 
is a natural one, but that is not what 
gives him his monarch’s throne. He is 
as great as he is because he understands 
and gives voice to every variety of feel- 
‘ing, and because in doing so he works 
out, in complete harmony, the expres- 
sion of grand artistic ideas. And from 
Shakspeare down, every poet of modern 
times is a poet only in so far as he suc- 
ceeds in doing, in his own way, some- 
thing parallel to this. 

But now a great question still remains 
unanswered. Let us suppose it admit- 
ted that poetry is, as has been said, the 
verbal expression of emotional ideas. 
Then it, of course, follows that its rela- 
tions to the other arts depend on the 
special powers of its instrument —lan- 
guage; that, in consequence, it is less 
vague than music, but more ideal than 
painting; that, furthermore, it portrays 
actions better than the plastic arts, but 
is less powerful in scenic effect than 
they are. All these things have enga- 
ged critical attention, and have been set- 
tled by critical laws. But they are, aft- 
er all, merely mechanical statements of 
how poetry does its work. Still, there 
remains the query: Why does poetry 
exist? What want of the soul is satis- 
fied by it? What sort of feelings does 
it best express? And what does it ac- 
complish by expressing them? We have 
seen that amusement and instruction 
have been said to be the result of this 
act of expressing, the amusement aris- 
ing from pleasure at the ingenuity of the 
expression, and the instruction coming 
from the study of the kinds of emotion 
expressed. But it has been stated that 
the real object is something better than 
either of these. Let us see if we can 
prove this. 

We leave out all the lower forms of 
poetry—forms that are either not art at 
all, or only art in so far as they have 
something in common with the higher 
forms—and come directly to high art it- 
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self, where the essential aim is most 
clearly seen and most perfectly realized. 
What is the first and most notable feel- 
ing that comes from the reading of a play 
like “Othello,” or of a great poem like 
“Faust?” Is it amusement at the inge- 
nuity with which the poet has succeeded 
in catching the varied traits of the hu- 
man mind and calling them up before 
us? Do we smile at the delicate turns 
of expression or at the fine touches of 
feeling? Well, we may do this, to be 
sure, when we are in a quieter mood, 
but the first impression, if we have ap- 
preciaied the work, is one of deep ex- 
citement, and often of strong enthusiasm. 
A vast concourse of emotions, such as 
we have had at various times in greater 
or less degree, rise and surge together 
within us. Pity and fear, as Aristotle 
has told us, are the most prominent feel- 
ings aroused by a tragic representation, 
and these, with the others, assail us at 
once in the most complicated forms. 
But none of these feelings agree exactly 
with those aroused by actual experience. 
We are now moved not by the same 
pity, not the same fear, as the pity and 
fear that we should feel if we really saw 
the events occurring in our daily life. 
There is some other element introduced. 
And the result is, as Aristotle again has 
said, a purification of the stronger emo- 
tions that have been aroused. Never 
again will we suffer, when we meet mis- 
fortunes, with the same dull, quivering, 
animal helplessness that we have before 
felt. It will be a higher suffering, one 
that draws into itself a deeper knowl- 
edge of the feelings of others, that un- 
derstands how to rise above itself—that 
is, in a word, purified. 

What, it may be asked, is the reason 
that poetry has this effect upon us? 
Why should the arousing of great emo- 
tions by means of ideal instruments ac- 
complish what it does? The answer to 
this question is difficult, but, if 1 am not 
mistaken, it is somewhere near the fol- 
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lowing. In any great poem the emotions 
are aroused in thesimplest manner. The 
circumstances described are just suffi- 
cient in number to produce the desired 
end and to make the illusion complete, 
and no more. All the minor matters 
that fill up life are taken out. The emo- 
tions of the poem are separated from 
non-emotional surroundings as well as 
from other emotions, and are exhibited 
alone. The effect of this is to make the 
emotion aroused one not of a special and 
therefore petty nature, but of a general 
and consequently lofty kind. Do we 
suffer? It is no petty, trifling, every- 
day matter that affects us, but we are 
suffering with humanity. Do we re- 
joice? It is with no careless flippant 
excitement, but with a joy rendered calm 
by sympathy with universal joy. And 
so the result of this higher art is to in- 
spire a melancholy that is not passion- 
ate, because it is conscious that sorrow 
is universal and inevitable; a calmness 
that never changes to easy joyousness, 
because it knows that overflowing hap- 
piness is but for a moment—the melan- 
choly and the calmness both of a vast 
mountain forest, forever murmuring gen- 
tly with the sea-breeze. 

It has been thought by some that, in 
order to do this, poetry must be careful 
to express only the calmer emotions. 
Very passionate love, very terrible sor- 
row, or loneliness, or despair, must be 
avoided. Such emotions must never be 
expressed unless they are immediately 
subordinated to some higher and calm- 
er feeling. The problem must never be 
given without the solution. Those who 
believe that poetry is meant for amuse- 
ment have, of course, ground for such a 
view as this. They say that it is not 
amusing at all to be put into melan- 
choly moods; that poets who have con- 
trol over our feelings have no right thus 
to abuse our confidence; that it is cruel, 
and much more of the same kind. But 
those ‘vho see that the end of poetry is 
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higher, that it is to elevate in every pos- 
sible way, have no right, I think, to 
make this claim. Certainly Shakspeare 
would not teach us this. In him we 
find the greatest problems proposed and 
left unsolved; the most passionate love 
disappointed; the loneliness of a soul 
that is unaided and unsympathized with 
in the greatest perplexities, relieved, as 
in Hamlet’s case, by death alone; the 
despair of an Othello measuring out, to 
use Schlegel’s words, “in one moment 
the abysses of eternity ;” and yet noth- 
ing is done to brighten the picture. For 
those fearful emotions are human emo- 
tions; that misery is life’s misery. But 
all this does not oppose what we have 
already stated. It is this very expres- 
sion of such emotions, by means of ideal 
surroundings and in separation from the 
lowest facts of common life, which pro- 
duces the desired end of elevation and 
purification. The same experiences that 
would overwhelm us were we not pre- 
pared for them, can be borne when we 
see how they are human; and how, too, 
it is possible for one to stand outside of 
them, to contemplate them, to be above 
them, and yet at the same time to be af- 
fected by them. Art teaches us to gov- 
ern such feelings, not by disguising them 
from us or by introducing new and fic- 
titious feelings along with them, but by 
generalizing and objectifying them. 
Taking, then, all those matters that 
lie within its province, all those emo- 
tions that are not so subtile as to need 
music for their expression, or of such a 
nature as to be only capable of embodi- 
ment in painting, poetry aims to express 
fully the whole emotional side of life in 
such a way as to enlarge, to purify, to 
elevate the emotions themselves. The 
feelings that would be petty without its 
aid, become noble under its influence. 


The poetic mind suffers grandly. Its 
very follies are admirable. Its super- 
Sstitions are to be revered. What is a 


mere fancy in the brain of an ignorant 
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man of our day, is a great principle in a 
Luther or in a Bunyan, men who were 
poets of action. What is a harsh dog- 
ma of unenlightened theology elsewhere, 
becomes with one of them the mover of 
the purest feeling. And all this is be- 
cause they are of wide-reaching minds, 
because they suffer with human nature, 
because their feelings are never petty, 
even if their views be infinitely narrow- 
ed by tradition, or sadly distorted by 
prejudice. 

But the end of all this elevation and 
broadening of feeling, correspondent in 
art with the like effects produced by sci- 
ence in the realms of thought, what is 
it? Wecan not tell ali of it. Life is too 
hard a problem. The evil tendencies 


with which we have so much to do are 
themselves too little understood. Much 
harder is it to comprehend the good 
tendencies that are unfortunately only 
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too few to admit of much comparison. 
But one thing is certain: the end of in- 
dividual attainment is a state of being 
that is independent and yet sympathetic, 
separated from the petty vexations of 
life, and yet able to feel itself an insep- 
arable part of the great whole. It is a 
state that is calm, because it is beyond 
the reach of ordinary troubles, can over- 
come or has overcome sorrows, is in 
love with the unchangingly beautiful ; 
but at the same time is ready to help 
others, to live for humanity, to be sor- 
rowful over the unsolved problems of 
life. To this condition—this life “on 
the heights” —it is the mission of art, 
and, in a special sense, of poetic art, to 
lead mankind. How it does this, this 
essay has, to a certain limited extent, 
endeavored to show. But that it does 
do this seems too certain a truth to ad- 
mit of question. 
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CHAPTER I.—THE FIRST ELECTION. 
OW there was young Deboon, 
from Boston, who was a very 

learned man; in fact he was one of 
those fearfully learned young men—a 
man who could talk in all tongues, and 
think in none. Perhaps he had some 
time been a waiter. I am bound to say 
that in my observations, reaching over 
many years of travel, the most dread- 
fuily learned young men I have ever 
met are the waiters in the continental 
hotels. 

Then there was Chipper Charley— 
smart enough, and a man, too, who had 
read at least a dozen books; but the 
Forks didn’t want him for an a/ca/de any 
more than it did Deboon. 

Then there was Limber Tim, and 
Limber certainly could write his name, 
for he was always leaning up against 


trees, and houses, and fences, when he 
could find them, and writing the day 
and date, and making grotesque pictures 
with a great carpenter’s pencil, which 
he carried in the capacious depths of 
his duck breeches pocket. But when 
Sandy proposed Limber Tim, the camp 
silently but firmly shook its head, and 
said, “ Not for Joseph.” 

At last the new camp pitched upon 
a man who it seemed had been called 
“Judge” from the first. Perhaps he had 
been born with that name. It would 
indeed have been hard to think of him 
under any other appellation whatever. 
It had been easier to imagine that when 
he had first arrived on earth his parents 
met him at the door, took his carpet- 
bag, called him “Judge,” and invited him 
in. 

As is usually the case in the far, far 
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West, this man was elected judge sim- 
ply because he was fit for nothing else. 
The “boys” didn’t want a man above 
them who knew too much. 

When Chipper Charley had been pro- 
posed, an old man rose up, turned his 
hat inside out with his fist, twisted his 
beard around his left hand, spirted a 
stream of tobacco-juice down through an 
aisle of rugged men and half-way across 
the earthern floor of the Howling Wil- 
derness saloon, and then proceeded to 
make a speech that killed the candidate 
dead on the spot. 

This was the old man’s speech: 

“That won’t go down. Too much 
book-larnin’. Shove him up.” 

But the new judge, or rather the old, 
bald- headed, dumpy, dirty-faced little 
fellow, with the dirty shirt and dirty 
duck breeches, was not a bad man at 
all. The “boys” had too much hard 
sense to set up anything but a sort of 
wooden king to rule over them in this 
little isolated remote camp and colony 
of the Sierra. And they were perfectly 
content with their King ‘Log, too, and 
never called to Jupiter for King Stork. 

When the great Californian novel 
which has been prophesied of, and for 
which the iiterary world seems to be 
waiting, comes to be written, it will not 
be a bit popular. And that is because 
every true Californian, no matter how 
depraved he may be, somehow has 
somewhat of the hero and the real man 
in his make-up. And as for the women 
that are there, they are simply angels. 
So you see there is no one to do the 
business of the heavy villain. 

This old idiotic little judge, with a 
round head, round red face, and round 
belly, had no mind—he had no memory. 
He had tried everything in the world 
almost, and always had failed. He had 
come to never expect anything else. 
When he rose up to make a speech of 
thanks to the “boys” for the “unex- 
pected honor,” and broke flat down after 
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two or three allusions to the “wonder- 
ful climate of Californy,” he was perfect- 
ly serene, perfectly content. He had 
got used to breaking down, and it didn’t 
hurt him. 

He used to say to his friends in con- 
fidence that he certainly would have 
made a great poet had he begun in his 
youth. And perhaps he would, for he 
was certainly fit for nothing else under 
the sun. 

The Forks was the wildest and the 
freshest bit of the black-white, fir- set, 
and snow-crowned Sierra that ever the 
Creator gave, new from His hand, to 
man. 

How dark it was down there! The 
earth it seemed had been cracked open. 
Then it seemed as if Nature had reach- 
ed out a hand, smoothed down the rug- 
gedest places, set the whole in a dense 
and sable forest, topped the mountains 
round about with everlasting snow, then 
reached it ontoman. And then it look- 
ed as if man had come along just as it 
was nearly ready, slid into the crack, 
and not being strong enough to get out, 
resolved to remain there. 

The wild beasts were utterly amazed. 
In this place even the Red man had 
never yet set his lodge. Deep, and 
dark, and still. Even the birds were 
mute. Great snowy clouds, white as 
the peaks about which they twined, and 
to which they flew like flocks of birds at 
night to rest, would droop and droop 
through the top of the tossing pines, 
and all the steep and stupendous mount- 
ain side on either hand glistened with 
dew and rain in summer, or glittered 
and gleamed in mail and rime of frost 
and ice in winter. 

These white, foamy, frightened little 
rivers ran and tumbled together, as if 
glad to get down the rugged rocky 
mountain, and from under the deep and 
everlasting shadows of fir, and pine, and 
tamarack, and spruce, and maarofia, and 
the dark sweeping yew, with its beads 
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of scarlet berries. They fairly shouted 
as they ran and leaped into the open bit 
of clearing at the Forks. Perhaps they 
were glad to get away from the grizzlies 
up there, and were shouting with de- 
light. At all events, they rose together 
here, united their forces in the friend- 
liest sort of manner, and so moved on 
down together with a great deal more 
dignity than before. You see it was 
called the Forks simply because it was 
the Forks. In California things name 
themselves, or rather Nature names 
them, and that name is visibly written 
on the face of things, and every man 
may understand who can read. 

If they call a man Smith in that 
country it is simply because he looks 
as if he ought to be called Smith—Smith, 
and nothing else. 

Now there was Limber Tim, one of 
the first and best of all the thousand 
pearded and brawny Missourians; a 
nervous, weakly, and sensitive sort of a 
fellow, who kept always twisting his legs 
and arms around as he walked, or talk- 
ed, or tried to sit still; who never could 
face anything or anyone two minutes 
without flopping over, or turning round, 
or twisting about, or trying to turn him- 
self wrong-side out; and of course any- 
body instinctively knew his name as 
soon as he saw him. 

The baptismal name of Limber Tim 
was Thomas Adolphus Grosvenor. And 
yet these hairy, half-savage, unread Mis- 
sourians, who had stopped here in their 
pilgrimage of the plains, and had never 
seen a city, or the sea, or a school-house, 
or a church, knew perfectly well that 
there was a mistake ia this matter the 
moment they saw him, and that his 
name was Limber Tim. 

It is pretty safe to say that if one of 
these wild and unread Missourians had 
met this timid limber man meandering 
down the mountain trail—met him, I 
mean, for the first time in all his life, 
without ever having heard of him before 
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—he would have gone straight up to 
him, taken him by the hand, and shaking 
it heartily, said: “ How d’ye do, Limber 
Tim?” 

The Forks had just been “struck.” 
Some Missourians had slid into this 
crack in the earth, had found the little 
streams full of gold, and making sure 
that they had not been followed, and, 
like Indians, obliterating all signs of 
their trail, they went out slyly as they 
came, struck the great stream of immi- 
grants from the plains, and turned the 
current of their friends from Pike into 
this crack of the earth until it flowed full, 
and there was room for no more. The 
Forks was at once a little republic; a 
sort of San Marino without a patron 
saint or a single tower. 

A thousand men, at least, and not a 
single woman; that is, not one woman 
who was what these men called ‘“‘on the 
square.” Of course, two or three falien 
women, soiled doves, had followed the 
fortunes of these hardy fellows into the 
new camp, but they were, in some re- 
spects, worse than no women at all. As 
was usual with these fallen angels, they 
kept the camp, or certain elements in 
the camp, in a constant state of uproar, 
and contributed more to the rapid fill- 
ing-up of the new grave-yard on the 
hill than all other causes put together. 
The fat and dirty little judge, who really 
wanted to keep peace, and who felt that 
he must always give an opinion, when 
asked why it was that the boys would 
fight so dreadfully over these women, 
and kill each other, said : “It is all owing 
to this glorious climate of Californy.” 
The truth is, they fought and killed each 
other, and kept up the regular Sunday 
funeral all summer through, not because 
these bad women were there, but be- 
cause the good women were not there. 
Yet possibly “the glorious climate of 
Californy” had a bit to do with the hot 
blood of the men, after all. 

One day Limber Tim came up from 
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the Howling Wilderness, all excitement; 
all gyrations, and gimlets, and cork- 
screws, and wiggle-tails. He twisted 
himself round a sapling —this great, 
overgrown, six-foot boy without a beard 
—and shouting down to his “pardner” 
in the mine—Old Sandy, who stood at 
the bottom of the open claim, leaning on 
his pick, resting a moment, looking into 
the bright little water that burst laugh- 
ing from the bank before him, dreaming 
a bit in the freshness about him—and 
said: “Hullo! Isay! Awidder’s come 
to town. D’ye hear? A widder; she’s 
up and up, and on the square.” Sandy 
only looked up, for he was getting old, 
and gray, and wrinkled. Then he look- 
ed at the silver stream that ran from the 
bank and through the rocks at his feet, 
and called to him in the pleasant baimy 
sunset, sweet with the smell of fir, and 
he did not disturb the water again with 
his pick. It looked too pretty, laughed, 
and sparkled, and leaped, and made him 
glad and yet sad. A poet was this man, 
a painter, a sculptor, a mighty moralist; 
a man who could not write his name. 

He laid down his pick, for the sun was 
just pitching his last lances at the snow- 
peaks way up yonder above the firs, 
above the clouds, and night was coming 
down with steady steps to possess this 
chasm in the earth. 

Limber Tim untwisted himself from the 
sapling as Sandy came up from the mine, 
twisting his great shaggy beard with his 
right hand, while he carried his black 
slouch hat in his left, and the two 
sauntered on toward their cabin to- 
gether, while Sandy’s great gum- boots 
whetted together as he walked. 

“The Parson” was in a neighboring 
cabin when it was announced that the 
first woman had come to the camp. 
The intelligence was received with pro- 
found silence. 

There was a piece of looking-glass 
tacked up over the fire- place of this 
cabin. Old Baldy whistled a little air, 
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walked up to this glass, sidewise, silent- 
ly, and stood there smoothing down his 
beard. 

“Ginger blue!” cried the Parson, at 
last, bounding up from his bench, and 
throwing out his arms, as if throwing 
the words from the ends of his fingers. 
“Ginger blue! hell-ter-flicker!” And 
here he danced round the cabin in a 
terrible state of excitement, to the tune 
of a string of ircn-clad oaths that fell 
like chain-shot. They called him the 
Parson because it was said he could 
outswear any man on the river, and that 
was saying a great deal, wonderful as 
were his achievements in this line. 

After the announcement, every one of 
the ten men there took a look at the 
little triangular fragment of looking- 
glass that was tacked up over the fire- 
place. 

The arrival of Eve in paradise was 
certainly an event; but she came too 
early in the world’s history to create 
much sensation. 

Stop here, and fancy the arrival of the 
first woman on earth to-day—in this day 
of committees, conventions, brass-band 
receptions, and woman’s rights! 

You imagine a princess had come 
upon us, a good angel, with song and 
harps, or at least carpet- bags, and ex- 
tended crinoline, water- falls, and false 
hair, a pack- train of Saratoga trunks, 
and all the adjuncts of civilization? Not 
at all. She had secured the cabin once 
occupied by the unhappy Dolores. 

Yes, Limber Tim had “seed” her. 
She had ridden the bell-mule of the pack- 
train down the mountain and into town. 
He told how the hats went up in the air 
from about the Howling Wilderness sa- 
loon, and how the boys had gone up 
in rows to the broken looking-glass in 
the new barber-shop, and how some had 
even polished their bowie - knives on 
their boots, and sat down and tried to 
see themselves in the shining blades, 
and adjust their dress accordingly. 
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In a little time Sandy bent silently 
over the table in the cabin, and, with his 
sleeves rolled up high on his great hairy 
arms, kneaded away at the dough in the 
gold-pan in silence, while Limber Tim 
wrestled nervously with the frying-pan 
by the fire. 

“Ts she purty, Limber?” 

“Purty, Sandy? She’s purtier nur a 
spotted dog.” 

Sandy fairly groaned, for he felt that 
there was little hope for him, and again 
fell into a moody silence. 

There was a run that night on the 
little Jew shop at the corner of the 
Howling Wilderness. Before midnight 
the little kinky-headed Israelite had not 
a shirt, collar, or handkerchief, or white 
fabric of any kind whatever in his shop. 

It might have been a bit of first-class 
and old-fashioned chivalry that had lain 
dormant in these great hairy breasts, or 
it might have been their strict regard for 
the appropriateness of names, that made 
these men atonce call her “The Widder;” 
or it might have been some sudden reve- 
lation, a sort of inspiration, given to the 
first man who saw her as she rode down 
the mountain into camp, or the first man 
who spoke of her as she rode blushing 
through them with her pretty face held 
modestly down; but be all that as it 
may, certainly there was no design, no 
delay, no hesitation about it from the first. 
And yet the appellation was singularly 
appropriate, and perhaps suggested to 
this poor lone little woman—-daring to 
cross the mountains, and to come down 
into this great chasm of the earth, among 
utter strangers—the conduct of her life. 

One of these meddlesome men, a hun- 
gry, lean, unsatisfied fellow—a man with 
a nose sharp and inquisitive enough to 
open a cast-iron cannon-ball—said one 
night to a knot of men at the Howling 
Wilderness saloon: 

“Why Widder? why call her the Wid- 
der? Who knows that she was married 
at all?” 
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A man silently and slowly arose at 
this, and firmly doubled up his fist. He 
stood there towering above that fellow, 
and looking down upon that sharp in- 
quisitive nose as if he wanted to drive it 
back into the midc¢le of his head. 

“But may be she’s a maid,” answered 
the terrified nose, in haste and fear. 

The man sat down, slowly and silent- 
ly, as he had risen, and perfectly satis- 
fied that no insult had been intended. 
This was Sandy. 

The Judge was there, and as the con- 
versation had fallen through by this man’s 
remark, he felt called upon to resume it 
in a friendly sort of way, and said: 

“No, no, she’s not a maid, I reckon— 
not an old maid.” He scratched his 
bald head above his ear, and went on, 
for the big man at his side began to 
double up his knuckles. “I should say 
she’s a widder. You see the maids never 
gits this far. They seem to spile first.” 

The Judge spoke as if ta’king of a sort 
of pickled oyster or smoked ham. 


CHAPTER II.—-THE WIDOW. 


Never did the press feed on a conti- 
nental war, or a calumniated poet, as 
these men of the Howling Wilderness 
fed on this one woman of the Forks. 

Yet let it be remembered they always 
and to a man, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, spoke of her with the profoundest 
respect. Few ofthem had had the pleas- 
ure of seeing her, fewer still of speaking 
to her, yet she was the ever-present 
topic. Even the weather in a London 
winter is hardly a more popular theme 
than was the Widow when men met in 
knots in the little town after the day’s 
work was over. 

The brave, silent, modest little woman 
had put her hands to the plow at once. 
These men knew perfectly well that hon- 
est people had no business there but to 
work; and when her little hands, that 
did not look at all as if they had been 
used to toil, took hold of the hard fact of 
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life, and the little face bent above the 
wash-tub, and the fine white brow glis- 
tened with a diadem of diamonds that 
grew there as the price of bread, they 
loved her to a man. 

How the work did pour in upon this 
first woman in this wild Eden set with 
thorns and with thistles! There were 
not many clothes in the Forks that were 
worth washing, but the few pieces that 
were presentable came almost every day 
to the door of the Widow to be taken in 
by the little hand that ever opened to 
the knock of the miner’s knuckles on the 
door, and reached through the partly 
opened place, and drew back timidly and 
with scarcely a word. 

No man had yet entered her cabin. 
The wise little woman! If one man had 
been so forward, without good and suffi- 
cient reason, then jealousy, unless others 
had been allowed to enter also, would 
have made a funeral, and very soon, too, 
with that one favored man the central 
figure. 

Swiftly, and very swiftly for Sandy, 
the days went by at the Forks: down 
there deep in the earth, almost in the 
dark of the under-world; in the cool of 
the forest, in the fragrance and spice and 
sweetness of the fir, and madrofia, and 
tamarack, forever dripping with dew, and 
dropping their fragrant gums and spices 
on the carpeted mossy mountain side, 
filling the deep chasm with an odor found 
nowhere save in the heart of the Sierra; 
and Sandy was happy at last. 

“You will please come again. You 
are such good company!” Sandy had 
come to think he was one of the best 
talkers in the world, and thinking so he 
was rarely able to begin to talk. Such 
is the tact and power, and good or ill, of 
woman. 

Water will seek its level. In this 
camp, in all new camps, in all new coun- 
tries, new enterprises, wars, contrivan- 
ces—no matter what—there are certain 
men who come to the surface. These 
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come to the front, and men stand aside, 
and they take their place. They stay 
there, for they belong there. They may 
not come immediately; but let the thing 
to be taken up be one of enough conse- 
quence to stir up the waters, and the 
waters will seek their level. No man 
need stilt himself up, or seek applause, 
or friends in high places, or loud praise. 
If he belongs to the front he will get 
there in time, and will remain there when 
he arrives. If he does not, there is but 
little need for him to push and bribe and 
bother at all about it. He will only 
Stand up in the light long enough to show 
to the world that some one has escaped 
from the wood-cut of a comic almanac, 
or the Zodélogical Gardens, and then will 
sink back to end his life in complaining 
of hard ireatment and lack of appre- 
ciation. Let us rather accept the sit- 
uation, good or bad, play the piece out, 
and look to promotion in the next great 
drama. 

Do not despise my spicy little camp 
in the Sierra. It was a world of itself. 
Perhaps it was as large as all paradise 
was at first; and then it was so new, so 
fresh, so fragrant, sweet, and primitive. 

It was something to be the first man 
in that camp. Cesar, if historians have 
written their chronicles true, would have 
preferred it to the second place in Rome. 
Here only the strong clear heads tow- 
ered up. It was not accident that made 
Sandy (or the Parson either) a head man 
in the Forks. 

The Forks knew best how sterling, 
and how solid, and how sincere he was. 
No failing here. There was nota penny 
to win by it. No applause to care for 
here. No public opinion t> appease or 
woo. Ifaman did not like the company 
at the Howling Wilderness, he need not 
put in an appearance. He could stay 
at home, lord of his castle, toil three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 
and no man would question him or doubt 
his motives. 
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Nor was it any accident that made 
Limber Tim the partner of Sandy. These 
things have a deeper root than men sup- 
pose. Sandy was the strongest man in 
the camp, Limber Tim was the weakest. 
Nothing in nature was more natural than 
their present relation. It is as remark- 
able as it is true that among wild beasts, 
even when the sexes, more decent than 
man, are divided from each other, the 
strong bear or the strong buck compan- 
ions with the weak. 

Sandy never blustered nor asserted 
himself at all. He was born above most 
men of his class, and he stood at their 
head boldly without knowing it. Had 
he been born an Indian he would have 
been a chief, would have led in battle, 
and dictated in council, without question 
or without opposition from any man. 
Had he been born in the old time of 
kings he would have put out his hand, 
taken a crown, and worn it as a man 
wears the most fitting garment, by in- 
stinct. 

Sandy was born King of the Forks. 
He was king already, without knowing it 
or caring to rule. 

There are people just like that in the 
world, you know—great, silent, fearless 
fellows—or at least there are in the Sier- 
ra world, and they are as good as they 
are great. They are there, throned there, 
filling up more of the world than any ten 
thousand of those feeble things that God 
sent into ihe world in mercy to the poor 
good men who sit on a table all day, si- 
lent, and cross-legged, and in nine parts, 
sewing. They will not go higher, they 
can not go lower. They accept the au- 
thority as if they had inherited through 
a thousand sires. 

How that courtship got on, or where 
and when Sandy first opened his lips, 
nobody ever knew. At first he took 
Limber Tim with him. But really Lim- 
ber was so awkward in the presence of 
ladies, or at least so thought Sandy to 
himself, that he was ashamed of him. 
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It was a great relief to Sandy, if he 
had only known enough ‘> admit it to 
himself, to find some one in the room 
more awkward than himself. Nothing 
is 2 better boon when embarrassed than 
to see near at hand a bigger bore than 
yourself. 

Limber Tim would come in, but he 
would not sit down. He would go over 
against the wall and stand there on one 
leg, with his hands stuck behind him, 
and his head lolled to one side while his 
mouth fell open, with his back glued up 
against the wall, as if he was a sort of 
statue that had made up its mind never 
to fall down on its face. 

He would stand in that attitude till the 
Widow would speak to him or even smile 
on him, and then he would flop right 
over with his face to the wall, whip out 
a great pencil from his canvas. pocket, 
and slowly begin to scrawl the date, as 
near as he could guess it, and sketch 
grotesque pictures all over the new- 
hewn logs of the cabin. 

The Widow used to call that spot “the 
almanac,” for Limber Tim knew the date 
and day of the year, if any man in the 
Forks knew it. And it sometimes hap- 
pened that when the pack-train with the 
provisions would come in from the outer 
world, the drivers would find they were 
two, three, and even four days behind or 
ahead in their calculations. 

At last Sandy began to get tired of 
Limber Tim on the wall at the Widow’s, 
Perhaps he was in the way. At all 
events he “shook” him, as they called 
it at the Howling Wilderness, and “play- 
ed it alone.” 

One evening Sandy had a sorry tale 
to tell the little woman. She listened as 
she never had listened before. Poor 
Deboon, young Deboon, the boy who 
had “too much book-larnin’,” was down 
with a fever, and was wild and talking 
in strange ways, and they had no help, 
no doctor, nothing. “Yes, yes,” cried 
Sandy, “the Forks is a-doin’ its level 
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best, watchin’ and a-watchin’; but he 
wun’t git up ag’in. It’s all up with poor 
Deboon.” 

And so the Forks was doing its best. 
But the boy was very ill. The Forks 
was good: and it was also very sorry, 
for it had laughed at this young man 
with hands white and small and a waist 
like a woman’s, and now that he was dy- 
ing it wanted to be forgiven. It was 
something to the Forks that it had al- 
lowed this boy to bear his own Christian 
name; the only example of the kind oa 
its records. 

The Widow was not very talkative, and 
Sandy went away earlier than usual. He 
thought to drop down and see the boy; 
but on his way called at the Howling 
Wilderness. In a few minutes he went 
on to the cabin of the sufferer. Gently 
he lifted the latch, and on tiptoe he soft- 
ly entered the room where he lay. The 
man was almost appalled. The Widow 
sat’ there, holding his hands now, now 
pushing back the soft long hair from his 
face, foidiug back the blankets, cooling 
his hot brow with her soft fresh hand, 
and Jookin» into his eyes all the time 
with a tenderness that was new to San- 
dy. The boy was wild with the fever, 
and weak and helpless. Men stood back 
around the wall and in the dark; they 
had not dared to speak to her as she 
entered. 

“T will go now!” The boy then 
reached out his hands and tried to rise. 
“T will go away up, up, out of it all. I 
don’t fit in here. I don’t belong here. 
I don’t know the people, and the people 
don’t know me.” 

Then he was still, and his mind wan- 
dered in another direction, when he be- 
gan again: 

“ Now I will go; and I will go alone. 
I am so, so tired. I am so hot and 
thirsty here. I will cross on the cool 
water and rest as I go.” 

The woman looked in his face, took 
his hand in hers as she sat by the bed, 
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raised him tenderly, and talked in a 
low soft voice all night long—soft and 
sweet and tender to the stranger as the 
voice of a mother. She held his hand 
all night, as if she would hold him back 
from crossing over the river, and talked 
to him tenderly as if to draw him back 
to earth. 

The gray dawn came at last, stealing 
down the mouth of the great black chim- 
ney, and through the little window in the 
wall, where a paper did the duty of a 
pane; and there the men still stood ina 
row round the walls of the cabin, and 
there the Widow still sat holding the 
man’s hand, cooling his brow, calling 
him back to the world. And he came. 
He opened his eyes and knew his fellow- 
men; for these fevers of the mountain 
are sudden and severe, and their work 
is soon done or abandoned. 

After that the camp had a patron saint. 
The Parson fell ill next, but the boys 
rated him so soundly about his motive 
—as if any man could have a motive in 
falling ill—that he fell to cursing, and 
cursed himself into a perspiration, and 
so got well. 

One morning the Widow found a nug- 
get of gold on her door-step. What par- 
ticular goose of the camp had laid that 
great gold egg before her door she did 
not know. May be, after all, it was on- 
ly the devotion of some honest clear- 
headed man, some wealthy fortunate fel- 
low who wanted to quietly reward her 
for her noble deeds in the day of trou- 
ble. Then came another nugget, and 
then another. She laid them in a row 
on her mantel-piece, and men (for visit- 
ors were not so infrequent now as at 
first) would come in, handle them, make 
their observations, guess from what claim 
this one came or that; and no man there 
ever told or hinted or in any way remark- 
ed that he had sent this or that, or had 
had any part in the splendid gifts that 
lay so carelessly on the little woman’s 
mantel-piece. 
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ORP was the name of an old 
Dutch town in the valley of the 
Mohawk where I went to school. A 
plain two-storied brick house, known as 
“the vestry,” stood in a church-yard be- 
neath the shadow of venerable elms. I 
think they were elms, though I would 
not swear they were not horse-chestnuts, 
forty years and more having passed since 
I sat in their shade and fanned myself 
with my book, for it was summer. The 
lower story of the vestry was. occupied 
during the week by a select school for 
girls, while the upper one was used for 
a similar purpose by half a hundred 
boys of various ages, some preparing 
for college, and some preparing for what 
at that time happily no one knew. The 
desks were arranged round the room 
with the seats to the wall, and our faces 
consequently to the front. When the 
lids to the desks were raised they served 
as a cover to the innocent pastimes with 
which we were wont to beguile the weary 
hours of our confinement. 

The presiding genius of this place was 
known to us as “Old Fuller.” Whence 
he came or how long he had been there 
I never knew, though I have a vague 
impression that Connecticut had the 
honor of producing him; which may, 
however, be an inference drawn at a 
later period and from a wider experience 
of men. What became of him is a 
historical fact of little importance to us. 
He was not a man to be easily forgotten 
by any youngster who had ever made 
his official acquaintance. He was about 
sixty years of age—which will furnish a 
key to the satisfactory solution of any 
question as to his whereabouts so far as 
this world is concerned, unless he has 
outlived the usual allotment of human 


life. His hair was black, parted in the 
middle, and hung loosely about his neck. 
His forehead was corrugated like a wash- 
board, bounded below by bushy dark 
beetling brows, round which a storm 
seemed forever lowering, and beneath 
which flashed the lightning of the black 
eyes that never rested for a moment. 
His nose, though not aquiline, was long 
and obtuse, hanging amorously over the 
toothless mouth and broad dimply chin 
that rose half-way to meet it. A stand- 
ing joke with a newly initiated scholar 
was to ask him if he was going to the 
meeting ; and when he innocently asked, 
“What meeting?” the reply was: “The 
meeting of Old Fuller’s nose and chin.” 
He wore a, white cravat; and a suit of 
black glazed cloth, both vest and coat 
straight in front and single-breasted, in- 
vested his trunk; his feet were covered 
with gray woolen stockings, and stout 
low slip-shod shoes that did not cover 
his ankles clattered along the floor when 
he moved in anger. 

Our school was always opened with 
prayer, and during that impressive cere- 
mony, with his head dropped forward, 
he kept those dark eyes roving round 
the room to detect any irreverent dis- 
order; and if any such appeared, the long 
lank forefinger rose in awful threatenings 
at the unhappy offender, without in the 
least interfering with the solemn petitior 
to the throne of grace. 

That face, so indelibly impressed up- 
on my boyish recollection, was never il- 
luminated by a smile of recognition or 
encouragement; it seemed the embodi- 
ment of Divine justice as I was taught in 
childhood to understand it. 

Frank, a cousin of my own age and 
my desk-mate, one day brought a rotten 
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egg to school. Why he did so I had not 
the curiosity to inquire, but he doubtless 
did it for reasons sufficient to a boy. 
During recess we were all in the street 
at play, and Frank wanted to throw the 
egg somewhere to make a muss, but could 
not fix his mind upon an object. He 
handed it to me, and I was equally ata 
loss; when, no one seeing him but we 
two, Marcellus Clute (I’ll let the secret 
out now) took it from me and ran into 
the narrow school- yard, turned the cor- 
ner of the house, and threw it against 
the window- casing of the girls’ school- 
room. The contents were scattered 
through the open window upon the 
dresses of the ladies assembled to wit- 
ness the examination exercises. We 
fled into the street in terror at the rash 
act, followed by the actor exulting at the 
accuracy of his aim, and mingled with 
the unconscious throng. The shock was 
greater than Clute had calculated upon; 
the women came out like a swarm of 
hornets; we were all called in to our 
school-room, and an investigation was 
held forthwith. One lady said that she 
saw John McDougal throw the egg, 
Old Fuller seized John by the collar and 
marched him down to confront his ac- 
cuser. John declared his innocence, and 
said that he had seen me in possession 
of an egg. He was liberated at once, and 
the awful presence approached me; my 
eyes became dim, objects swam before 
them, and my ears heard only the omi- 
nous clatter of those shoe-heels ap- 
proaching. Thrusting his long and bony 
fingers down between my neck and its en- 
velopes, he grasped me with a force that 
left no room in my throat for equivoca- 
tion, and asked me if I had had an egg in 
school. I replied, “Yes.” No explana- 
tions were asked for, and none offered. 
I was lifted from my seat and dragged 
down with muttered imprecations, my 
tottering limbs scarcely able to support 
my body—and indeed they were not 
necessary to my progression, for that 
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powerful grasp sustained me well. I 
was ushered into the presence of the 
outraged ladies, and there without re- 
linquishing his grasp he pronounced me 
the guilty boy. With my face burning 
with shame I stood speechless. The 
lady teacher was an old teacher of mine, 
who loved me and for whom I enter. 
tained the highest respect. She said 
she could not believe I would do such a 
thing. I knew my innocence, but to tell 
to whom I gave the egg would have in- 
volved a school-fellow; I offered no ex- 
planation, and was sent forth with a 
blasted reputation. That secret has been 
faithfully kept until now. I do not know 
if Marcellus Clute is now living, nor do 
I care. I thought if he had been a man 
he would have come forward, owned 
the fault, and saved an innocent class- 
nate, and I think so still. 


Forty years had passed; few of that 
school were living, and that few scat- 
tered far and wide—the names of all but 
the dramatis persone of the scene I 
have described forgotten. Old Fuller, 
like all the rest, would have been sunk 
forever in the Lethean stream ages ago 
but for a dream. Dreams!—who will 
solve the mystery of dreams? Who 
can say that anything is forgotten while 
there remains to us the faculty of dream- 
ing? What sweet memories of the ear- 
ly loved and lost are revived with all the 
freshness of youthful feeling in the still 
hours of night when we are dead to the 
living present, and once more our hearts 
are thrilled with the ecstasies of child- 
hood! What creations of fancy or im- 
agination will take shape in our dreams 
that our awakened faculties are incapa- 
ble of! 

In my sleep I had a vision. I thought 
I heard a great tumult in the street, and 
ran to my door. An eager throng of 
men was moving westward; each one 
bore in his hand some implement—a 
shovel, a hoe, or a pick. All had alarm 
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strongly depicted in their countenances. 
I asked one whom I knew what was 
the matter? He looked at me with as- 
tonishment at my ignorance, and said: 
“Tt is the resurrection-day; don’t you 
hear the trumpets?” Very true; when 
my attention was called to the sounds, 
I heard them plainly. The air seemed 
filled with the shrieking of bugles and 
the braying of trumpets. Impelled by 
the general passion, I ran out into my 
yard and found a child’s spade, with 
which I joined the multitude, all bent 
toward Lone Mountain, the city of the 
dead. As we neared the place the 
scene changed: the landscape became 
English; there appeared a venerable 
church in ruins, its walls overhung with 
ivy; round it were the moldering tomb- 
stones of long series of generations, half 
sunken in the ground and leaning in all 
directions. From this church-yard a 


grassy slope spread down to the margin 
of a broad and tranquil river whose wa- 


ter was as pellucid as its surface was 
smooth. To this church-yard the tide 
of living beings flowed, and the work 
of resurrection began. And why not? 
Does not God always work through 
agencies? Everywhere the turf was 
heaving with the quickened dead, strug- 
gling to throw off the sod that imprison- 
ed them, and everywhere were men ply- 
ing their tools to aid them in their ef- 
forts. Stimulated by the clarion notes 
in the sky calling upon the graves to 
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give up their dead, we worked with su- 
perhuman energy, and at every stroke 
of the spade was released some form of 
youthful beauty, and the damp mold 
fell from fair and rounded features, glow- 
ing with the bloom of eternal youth. 
The eyes of the disimprisoned would 
sparkle with joy at the new birth, and, 
springing to their feet, they shook the 
earth from their chestnut locks and 
bounded away over the smooth lawn to 
wash and bathe in the river. It was as 
if one had planted his spade in a hill 
of flesh-tinted potatoes and turned 
them out into the air and light. On 
every side was heard the joyful shout 
of recognition as the forgotten dead flew 
to embrace and bounded away to the 
bath. There was neither infancy nor 
age, but all were in the fresh bloom of 
youth; there were no regrets for the 
past, and no cares for the future. With- 
in the walls of the old sanctuary the 
ground was encumbered with masses of 
stone and half- decayed coffins, and the 
work was more arduous. With one com- 
panion I had raised a crumbling coffin- 
lid, when, to my horror, there were re- 
vealed the repulsive features of—Old 
Fuller! The nose and chin had met at 
last; and, as the dark heavy eyebrows 
lifted, I saw flash out again the old fierce 
fire that in my boyhood had left its scar 
upon my soul. In my terror I dropped 
my spade and fled —and awoke as from 
a nightmare. 
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JUANITA. 


Alone here, with my Christmas cross of care : 

Hark, how the winds cry, and the strong clouds weep! 
This room is desolate—the grasping air 

Seems almost Saxon in its chilling sweep. 


And yet the blood runs fire in all my veins; 
While a fierce storm, whose flood I can not stem, 
Of swift remembrances, joys, and deep pains, 
And worship —like to that at Bethlehem 


By wise men given to a strange young face— 
Streams round and through me; till I shrink to find 
The tempest my interpreter, and trace 

My thoughts in plashing rain and moaning wind. 


My dead Ramon! will you not bring me light? 
Set in my east some star, like that of old, 
For me to gaze upon this Christmas night, 
And follow, with a faith as quick and bold 


As your own spirit—yours, which could not brook 
To live and toil through passionless pale years, 
When California closed her olden book 

And wrote ‘the golden”’ in her children’s tears! 


. . . . . . . 


The dark sad day is gone. I could not sing, 
For English music chills the sweet guitar, 
And Spanish melodies thrill every string 

With tones as mournful as my memories are. 


And yet I tried to drown those bitter years 
With harmonies as deep as the wild sea ; 

To sing once more, despite my welling tears, 
A song my poet-lover made for me. 


I could not. In the minor chords I caught 
The cadence of a distant ocean - breeze, 

The murmur of a moonlit river, fraught 

With fragrant whispers from dark laurel - trees ; 











Que listima! I saw, through weeping eyes, 
The shaded vale—the hills in russet plumes — 
I saw my Home, beneath the perfect skies, 

Above an inland ocean of perfumes. 






SUANITA. 


There, in the garden, with its low white wall 
To stop the rushing herds, or turn with fright 
The brave wild horses—there I heard him call, 
And sat beside him while he sung that night: 


“To-night the stars are flowing gold ; 
The light south wind is blowing cold, 
Esta es mi lucha! 
The bright bent moon is growing old, 
Escucha! 


** Now, test thy pride, and fearless prove, 
My blest—my bride —my peerless dove, 
Fuanita. 
Come rest beside me here, sweet love, 
Eres bendita! 


‘*Through tall and silent trees there seems 
To fall the promise of all dreams, 
Querida! 
How fair the starry white air gleams 
Mi vida! 


‘What dreams, Juanita—fancied bliss — 
Could seem so sweet a trance as this? 
Dulzura, 
Or beam warm as thy glance or kiss? 
Alma pura! 


**What bliss, to hold my fairy prize! 
One kiss! yon star-gold, wary eyes, 
Que gloria! 
Saw this in far old Paradise, 
Memoria! 


‘¢But Eden held no face like thine; 
No creed in perfect grace like mine, 
Que pasion! 
To read thy tender ways divine, 
Mi adoracion! 


“Adieu! I linger here too long; 
For you my fingers sweep too strong 
Que Diosa! 
Be true to singer and to song! 
Adios! hermosa!” 


Ah, yes! he died in prison and in shame! 
You have but scorn for me, his outcast wife; 
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But he was true in all things till you came 
With your white fires to blacken life! 


The felon’s stain—his vengeance for our wrongs — 
I gloried in, and treasure proudly yet : 

Alas! his bandit name and tender songs 

Are all I have to love—and not regret! 


Why did you come to seek our jewel’s flaws — 
To change forever all the glorious land? 

To ruin pleasant homes, with savage laws 
Whose fatal strength we could not understand 


Until too late! until we saw you weave 

And wear your fetters— proud and constant slaves 
In your own bondage—living but to leave, 

Sad heritage! a land of cells and graves. 


O! give me back the dear old mission walls, 

Sweet chiming bells—fair trees, and vines, and flowers ; 
The pure, clear streams, the tinkling water - falls, 

The California of my childhood’s hours! 
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T is said of South Africa, that it isa 
I land possessing birds of handsome 
plumage without song, and flowers of 
exquisite beauty without scent. Such 
a charge can not be made against the 
feathered tribes of California, as near to 
all our country- houses, wherever there 
is shade and running water, a wealth of 
singing-birds is to be found throughout 
the year. 

In the early spring, at which time our 
migratory birds begin to arrive, and all 
prepare to bear the part allotted to them 
by nature’s laws, they put forth all their 
powers of song, and in every direction 
may be heard the incessant twitter or 
prolonged and varied notes of these 
charming feathered singers. Of song- 
birds, one of the first to greet us in ear- 
ly spring is Bullock’s oriole. As soon 
as vegetable life begins to put forth, pro- 
ducing the tender worms and insects 


that constitute their food, these birds 
come and set to work upon nests for 
their young. They are not, properly 
speaking, residents of our State, al- 
though they incubate here, but having 
fulfilled their mission they leave us for 
the south early in September. This 
very handsome bird combines beauty of 
plumage and song; its notes are clear, 
mellow, and almost as varying in ca- 
dence as those of the yellow canary, yet 
without their shrillness, being more flute- 
like. When pairing, and during incuba- 
tion, the male sits on a tree near the place 
where his consort has her nest, and pours 
forth his melodious song from morn until 
night. His gay plumage and exquisite 
singing are sure to attract the attention 
of any passing traveler. The predom- 
inating colors of the male are orange or 
orange-yellow; the throat, upper part of 
back, and tail black, with a narrow white 
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band on the wing. These birds suspend 
their nests like pouches from the branch 
of a tree, whence has arisen the name 
given to them by some of “hang-nests.” 
I have no doubt but that they would 
make admirable cage-birds, and, if kept 
in the room with a good singer, would 
outrival the best canary. I once con- 
templated rearing a nest of young ones 
that had been brought out near my house 
in Napa County; although, as a rule, I 
am averse to keeping caged birds, for 
the principal reason that, as soon as 
they are thoroughly domesticated, they 
almost invariably meet with an untimely 
end, generally becoming the victims of 
one’s own or a neighbor’s cat. In this 
instance, there was no exception to the 
rule, although I must acquit the cat tribe 
of being the culprits. I had placed the 
nest with the young birds in a cage, 
which I hung against a tree a short dis- 
tance from the ground. All went well 
for some time, the parents regularly sup- 
plying their progeny with food through 
the bars of the cage, and the young birds 
had begun te pick some seeds for them- 
selves; but alas! one morning, when I 
went to look at them, I was just in time 
to see a large gopher-snake emerge from 
the cage. One young bird lay dead at 
the bottom; the others, three in num- 
ber, having doubtless disappeared down 
the throat of the scaly assassin. 

In California there are many varieties 
of the finch family, among which the 
crimson-necked finch, sometimes called 
the cherry-bird, deserves to be a special 
favorite. The male has a bright crim- 
son head, the wings and back brown, 
speckled with small black spots; the 
plumage of the female is of a more som- 
bre hue, and without the crimson feath- 
ers of the head. These finches have 
a pretty and lively song, and they are 
of a particularly confiding nature. Oft- 
en have I seen several of them perch 
on the rail in front of the veranda of my 
house and proceed to pour forth their 
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twittering and pleasing notes, as if for 
my especial benefit. With their spright- 
ly and endearing ways they appear to 
possess the essence of happiness and 
enjoyment, some of which they endeav- 
or to infuse into the home of man. With 
their song alone they well earn the few 

cherries to which they are so partial, al- 

though without such serenade they hon- 

estly purchase their dessert of fruit by 

the benefit they do to the garden and 

orchard in clearing them of the insects 

they gather for their little ones. 

The finches are a prolific family, and 
have their favorite locations in orchards 
and shady spots near country- houses. 
All of them are more or less chatty and 
musical; some are migratory, while oth- 
ers are residents of the State. Unfort- 
unately these pretty and useful little 
birds are looked upon by our farmers 
and fruit-growers as a pest and nuisance 
about the homestead, from the fact of 
their being rather partial to the ripe 
fruit; but surely none but an unreflect- 
ing mind would grudge these confiding 
little creatures their share of the over- 
laden fruit-trees. The extent of good 
performed by small birds is very much 
in excess of any evil they may cause to 
the farmer or fruit- grower, particularly 
in the spring, when they require to be 
ever busy in search of insects and cater- 
piilars, wherewith to satisfy the almost 
insatiable appetites of their young. It 
has been estimated by close observation 
that sparrows and. finches feed their 
young from thirty-five to thirty-six times 
in an hour, both male and female birds 
busily occupying themselves in this la- 
bor of love. As they begin at break of 
day, we may calculate that they are en- 
gaged in their parental duties fourteen 
hours a day, which gives as the number 
of noxious grubs and insects destroyed 
by one pair of birds about 3,500 in a 
week. Think of this, ye fruit- growers, 
and consider if the little songsters do not 
earn the few cherries or plums they take, 
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and pause before you again load your 
guns for their destruction. I may here 
mention that, in 1860, while Captain 
Feilner, of the United States Army, was 
engaged in making collections of birds 
and eggs for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, he found the country from Sheep 
Rock to Yreka almost entirely destitute 
of birds, and he observed that myriads 
of locusts infested that portion of the 
country; indeed, the farmers had to in- 
vent a special locust-proof fence to pro- 
tect their gardens from the plague. The 
inference I draw from this is, that had 
there been plenty of birds, there would 
have been no locusts. 

I have observed three varieties of 
blackbirds —the yellow-head, red-wing, 
and black- wing. They are very unlike 
the European bird of the same name. 
They are abundant throughout Califor- 
nia, usually congregating in large flocks. 
The red and the black wing species may 
be seen, often to the number of sever- 
al hundreds, following the plowmen in 
search of worms and insects. They ut- 
ter a few pleasing though somewhat mel- 
ancholy notes. The yellow-heads fre- 
quent marshes or the tules on the mar- 
gin of a lake, where they incubate, the 
nest being only a few inches above the 
water, attached to the upright stalks of 
the tules and built of very light material. 
I have noticed them very plentiful around 
the tule-bound shores of Clear Lake, 
where all three varieties associate to- 
gether. The yellow-head blackbirds ut- 
ter a peculiarly harsh note, which can 
not be called a song, but is more like the 
rasping together of two pieces of metal, 
or the creaking of the unoiled hinges of 
agate. They will frequently rise all at 
once into the air, and at such time the 
loud rushing noise made by their wings 
is somewhat startling. I have observed, 
as a curious characteristic of these birds, 
that sometimes they make a sudden ap- 
pearance in a locality, and after remain- 
ing some days or perhaps weeks, will as 
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suddenly disappear in the same myste- 
rious manner. 

The Californian mocking - birds coun- 
terbalance their plainness of plumage 
by the sweetness of their song, and by 
some are consideréd quite equal in the 
harmony of their notes to the eastern bird. 
They are of shy and retiring habits, and 
when startled hide in the thicket and 
keep silence for some time. They make 
excellent cage-birds, and as such are 
highly prized. Those in the southern 
country feed largely on the fruit of the 
cactus, and may often be seen with their 
feathers stained by its purple juice. 

The blue-jay is common in most wood- 
ed localities, and is too apt to frequent 
the vicinity of hen-roosts. From his 
thieving propensities among the eggs, 
he is no favorite with the farmer’s wife. 
He is cunning, vigilant, and noisy, always 
on the move, and seldom remains long 
on one branch at a time, hopping from 
twig to twig, until he reaches a topmost 
branch, whence he surveys his domain, 
and seems to watch for an opportunity 
to make a successful raid on the nest of 
a neighbor. Like the mocking-bird, he 
is a great mimic, but beyond this pecul- 
iarity his notes have nothing to recom- 
mend them, and he can hardly be called 
a songster; his noisy chatter, however, 
and knowing ways are very amusing. 
Steller’s jay is confined to the mountain 
districts, and has a harsher cry than the 
bluebird of the lowlands. 

In almost all the agricultural parts 
of the State meadow-larks are found in 
abundance at all seasons of the year. 
They congregate in large flocks on the 
grazing- lands, where they feed on the 
grass-seeds and insects, and are eagerly 
sought after by pot-hunters for the San 
Francisco market. The males utter 
some very pleasing notes in rapid suc- 
cession and varying cadence. During 
the summer they frequent the road-sides, 
and may, at such seasons, be seen perch- 
ed on the top rail of the fence, caroling 
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their few shrill but sweet notes. When 
one is disturbed by a passing traveler 
he flies ahead a short distance, and as 
he alights each time repeats his song; 
this he will continue to do for some time, 
until, apparently offended at having no 
notice taken of his musical pzans, he 
circles round and returns to the place 
where first disturbed, perhaps to wait 
for a more appreciative wayfarer. 

The robins of California are gregarious 
birds ; hundreds of them are often seen 
together, and in this respect they differ 
entirely from their European namesake, 
which is of too pugnacious and quarrel- 
some a nature to associate, admitting no 
rival to trench upon his special precincts. 
The Californian bird, although a good 
singer, can not compete with his English 
cousin, neither does he display such 
bright red plumage on the breast. 

Several varieties of the wren family 
are residents of California, all possessing 
the brisk and nimble sprightliness that 
is so characteristic of them. The rock- 
wren is to be found, as his name im- 
plies, skipping about rocky districts; he 
has a quick, querulous, and thrilling note. 
Tue ground-wren frequents shady cafions 
and secluded places; he utters a low 
plaintive whistle, and at times breaks 
forth into a shrill and prolonged song. 
All carry the tail erect over the back, 
after the manner of wrens. In Ireland 
a curious custom is observed in connec- 
tion with the wren; on the anniversary 
of St. Stephen’s day, groups of boys 
sally forth to hunt among the furze for 
them ; though why this particular saint’s 
day is chosen for the sport I am not 
aware. Having captured some of the 
little birds, they tie them to a holly-bush 
decorated with bright-colored ribbons, 
and carry the trophy from house to house, 
chanting the following verse: 


** The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 
St. Stephen’s day was caught in the furze ; 
Although he is little, his family’s great ; 

I pray you, good landlady, give us a treat.” 


With the money collected in their 
round of visits a general merry - making 
takes place in the evening. 

The exquisitely beautiful little hum- 
ming-birds that visit the State every sum- 
mer are gazed upon with delight and 
admiration by all; well have they been 
termed “gems of theair.” As you walk 
along among the spring flowers, a curi- 
ous whizzing noise greets your ear; you 
look around to see what caused that 
sharp thrum as if the string of some in- 
strument had been snapped, and lo! one 
of these diminutive creatures is seen pois- 
ing itself in the air, as he darts his long 
slender beak deep into the corolla of 
some flower. Sometimes several appear 
on the scene at once, flashing and dart- 
ing among the flowers of your parterre, 
so that the eye can scarcely follow them. 
Nothing can compare with the metallic 
lustre and the brilliant tints and colors 
ofthe humming-bird. The ancient Mex- 
icans highly esteemed these little gems, 
and believed that Toyaomiqui, compan- 
ion goddess of the god of war, conduct- 
ed the souls of those warriors who died 
in the service of the gods to the regions 
of the sun, and there transformed them 
into humming-birds. It is commonly 
supposed that these birds live upon the 
honey and sweets which they sip from 
the flowers with their long slender beaks. 
I think this is a popular error, as, while 
walking along the shore of Clear Lake 
one bright spring morning, my attention 
was drawn to an unusual number of the 
little creatures, flitting and darting about 
over a patch of wild flowers. I shot two 
of them, and having skinned them had 
the curiosity to examine their crops, and 
found that they contained a quantity of 
the remains of various species of insects. 
I therefore concluded that the insects, 
while feeding on the sweets hidden in 
the corolla of the flowers, were preyed 
upon by the humming-birds, and that the 
insects, and not the honey, were the at- 
traction, although doubtless the latter 
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incidentally forms part of their food. 
These birds occasionally uttered a shrill 
querulous note, by no means pleasing to 
the ear. 

The woodpecker forms another of the 
handsome-plumaged birds of the State. 
There are many species of this family, 
but the only one that space will permit 
me to refer to is the Melanerpes for- 
micivorus. On the top of the head is a 
red crest with a small patch of white in 
front, the upper half of the body a glossy 
black, as also the upper half of the tail; 
belly and rest of the body white. These 
birds are of a sociable nature, and exist in 
considerable numbers. They are espe- 
cially worthy of notice from the remarka- 
ble providence of their habits in providing 
a winter store of food. They are called 
by the Spanish Californians “/os carpin- 
teros,” because of their manner of pierc- 
ing pine-trees with round holes wherein 
to deposit acorns. For this purpose 
they especially select the yellow pine. 
The bark of this tree is cork-like and di- 
vided into large plates, which are flat and 
smooth, presenting an easy surface for 
the birds to work upon. On the road to 
Clear Lake by way of St. Helena Mount- 
ain, many of these pine-trees are com- 
pletely honeycombed with the holes 
made by the woodpecker, in each of 
which an acorn is so securely driven 
and fitted, that it is with difficulty it can 
be extracted; and it has been observed 
that the nuts are invariably sound, show- 
ing a wonderfui discriminating faculty 
on the part of the bird. This species 
utters loud and noisy notes, not usual 
with this family, which generally has a 
somewhat plaintive call-note. 

I now come to a species of bird essen- 
tially Californian, and, although it can 
hardly be classed as a songster, un- 
doubtedly a favorite with the sportsman 
and the don vivant. I refer to the 
Californian partridge, more commonly 
known by the name of the “valley quail.” 
It is a most beautiful species of the quail 
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family, and is remarkable for a grace- 
ful top-knot, consisting of five or six 
feathers curved forward like a plume on 
the top of the head. It is gregarious, 
collecting in large coveys, and seeking 
during the day the shelter of wooded 
cafions and thickets, usvally in the vicin- 
ity of a mountain brook, and at night 
roosting among the branches of some 
shady trees. The male, like the Scotch 
grouse, is fond of mounting upon a stump 
or rock, and in the early morning may 
be heard calling his mate, uttering a pe- 
culiarly full and pleasing note, somewhat 
resembling the words “huck oouck uck,” 
which he repeats several times. Some- 
times the first note will be sounded two 
or three times in succession, with a slight 
pause between each, and finally the two 
other notes added. His call has by some 
writers been designated as harsh and 
disagreeable, but I believe most people 
will agree with me that his cry when 
heard in the early morning is suggestive 
of rural pleasures and the delightful 
awakening of another day. The mount- 
ain quails, so called from their frequent- 
ing the mountain districts, are larger and 
still handsomer birds ; they are less gre- 
garious, and the top-knot, which looks like 
a single feather, is much longer, and in- 
stead of hanging forward like that of the 
valley quail, droops gracefully backward. 
Their call-notes resemble somewhat the 
chirping of a flock of chickens. 

Here in the city of San Francisco is 
established a colony of little birds, not 
probably natives of America, although 
from henceforward likely to become such, 
as they may now be considered thorough- 
ly naturalized. I allude to a colony of 
English sparrows, the main settlement 
of which may be seen in Portsmouth 
Square. In 1870, Mr. Leopold, the bird- 
fancier of this city, brought from En- 
gland forty pairs of these birds; twenty 
pairs of them he turned loose in the 
Plaza, and the remainder he distributed 
among a few of his friends. Since then, 
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those in the square have largely increased 
in numbers, and many have spread over 
the city, but a considerable portion have 
kept to their original quarters, where 
they strut about, chatter, and hector over 
any of the feathered tribe who may be 
indiscreet enough to intrude upon their 
domain. The house-sparrow is an 
exceedingly cheerful bird to have in a 
city, although in his general deportment 
scarcély affording a good model for our 
youth to follow. Let any person ob- 
serve closely this bird, and see how 
full of self-complaisance, conceit, and 
pertness heis. Constantly chirping and 
hopping about like a little coxcomb, 
the sparrow delights to tease, and if he 
can prevent it will permit no others to 
share with him the benefits he enjoys. 
He is thievish, voracious, and, I must 
add, an undoubted bully, and has been 
aptly described in the following lines by 
Mrs. Howitt: 
** At home, abroad, wherever seen or heard, 

Still is the sparrow just the self-same bird ; 

Thievish and clamorous, hardy, bold, and base, 

Unlike all others of the feathered race. 


The bully of his tribe—to all beyond 
The gipsy, beggar, knave, and vagabond !” 


I would now make an appeal to those 
farmers and fruit-growers who think they 
are in danger of being despoiled of their 
crops by birds, to reflect and examine 
well whether many of the creatures 
against which they would wage an ex- 
terminating war may not be among their 
benefactors. Quadrupeds as well as 
birds suffer much under. slanderous im- 
putations, and it has been repeatedly 
proved that where birds have been de- 
stroyed under the notion that they were 
destructive to crops, desolation has come 
upon the district in the shape of worms, 
grubs, and winged insects in countless 
swarms, so that, in the language of the 
Scriptures, it may be said, that “the last 
State of that man is worse than the first.” 
Besides freeing the young plants and or- 
chards from noxious insects and cater- 


pillars, the finches, quail, doves, etc., 
are largely instrumental in lessening the 
growth of weeds. An instance of this 
is related by the Ettrick Shepherd, in 
an article which appeared in one of the 
journals of agriculture on the effects of 
destroying moles, in which he at the 
same time takes the opportunity to say 
a word in favor of the cushat, or wild 
pigeon, called in Scotland the “cushie- 
doo.” “In the winter and spring of 
1825-6,” says the Shepherd, “this dis- 
trict was inundated with innumerable 
flocks of wild pigeons, or wood-pigeons, 
I know not which—perhaps a mixture of 
both. For some time I paid no regard 
to them, till one morning my maid comes 
in, and says: ‘ Master, I wus ye wud rise 
out o’ yer bed an’ shoot thae cushie-doos. 
Od, it’s ma belief they’re gaun wi’ the 
young clover bodily, an’ that they'll no 
leave a stab o’t. There’s mair nor a 
hunder thousand on’t the day.’ This 
rather alarmed me, so I got several guns 
loaded, and gave all the men orders to 
shoot at them as soon as they alighted. 
The fun that followed was very amus- 
ing. Every workman rejoices in a job 
of this sort, as a relaxation from labor. 
The shepherd left his flock, the thrash- 
er his flail hanging over the barn - door, 
and the plowman left his plow standing 
in the furrow, ‘to get a pluff at the cushie- 
doos,’ and there were they going daily 
cowering about the backs of dikes and 
hedges like as many sharp-shooters, 
thundering away as if the French had 
been in the field. But the marksmen 
were bad, and the birds shy, and they 
generally escaped with life, though, by 
report, at the expense of a number of 
‘their feathers.’ At lengthalad brought 
in two one day, and on opening the crops, 
which were crammed ove would have 
thought to bursting, there was not a par- 
ticle of anything in them except the seeds 
of the runch, or wild mustard. I exam- 
ined the contents of both with a micro- 
scope, and called in all the servants to 
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witness it. They were all obliged to ac- 
knowledge the fact; and forthwith a bill 
of emancipation was passed in favor of 
the cushie-doos. The persecution of 
them ceased, and from that day to this 
they have been free to come and go at 
their pleasure.” 

Perhaps the argument of the Shep- 
herd is carried a little too far, and some 
of my readers will say that the cushie- 
doos, instead of clearing the field of 
weeds, only assisted in disseminating 
them more widely over the surrounding 
country, but the conclusion to be drawn 
from the story is nevertheless sound, 
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and affords an instructive lesson—name- 
ly, that most living creatures have to us 
their beneficent uses, and that although 
at first sight we may think that some are 
hurtful and injurious to our interests, we 
should not rashly nor inconsiderately in- 
fer that it is so. The prolific power of 
insects is almost inconceivable, and the 
feathered tribes render important serv- 
ices in keeping this productiveness in 
check. It behooves man, therefore, to 
consider that, if he, through ignorance 
of their uses, extirpates a race of ani- 
mals, he may learn when too late that 
he has committed a fatal error. 
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EFORE the end of the college 
B session, as spring was yellowing 
into summer, there came to live at the 
Den a French family that Mary Knox 
had known in Paris. There were but 
two of them, a brother and a sister — 
Paul Lagarre and Lucrece Lagarre— 
seeking change of air, ostensibly for 
their health. They were understood to 
be of noble family, and were certainly 
rich. The wing of the great half-empty 
house that was given up to their use was 
interiorly changed by them into a little 
palace, while mademoiselle’s maid and 
monsieur’s groom turned the kitchen 
and the stables nearly upside down with- 
in a week. Gawn Bruce —now old Ja- 
mie Knox’s chief plowman and gener- 
al overseer—came up to the college one 
day about noon, to tell me his discon- 
tent at all this, and some other things. 
“ Maisther Dan,” he began, “I ken weel 
enyough that ye’re gye thrang wi yer ex- 
aminations an’ a’ that, an’ canna be 
doon at the Den twa or thrie times a week 
as ye used to be; but I do think ye maun 
hanle yersel quick. I dinna jest like— 
an’ ye ken what I mean—the way things 


is rinnin’ at hame.” Ady and Harry 
came up at this point in their cricketing 
shirts, and the young plowman, with an 
earnest grimace to me, turned the sub- 
ject, and said he had “jest dropped doon 
to see the collegians play.” They took 
him down to the cricket- field, and I re- 
turned hot and perplexed to my work- 
room to finish some drawings and plans 
for a prize. 

I had only caught, three or four weeks 
before, two or three glances of the La- 
garres, and I had not paid any particu- 
lar attention to them. They impressed 
me as persons that I had no particular 
desire to be better acquainted with, 
though Ady and Harry seemed other- 
wise affected —at least, by the lady. 

After twice failing to work out to my 
satisfaction the exact position of a com- 
plicated shadow in one drawing, and 
nearly ruining another by a mistake in 
perspective, it struck me I had better 
cease work and go and talk to my broth- 
er on the state of affairs at the Den, as 
he and young Knox had never intermit- 
ted their usual visits home, but of late 
had rather increased them. They were 
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in their old places at the practice-wick- 
ets when I went down, Ady bowling in 
his lithe swift way, and Harry Knox— 
broad-loined and tall —driving and cut- 
ting the balls all over the field, to the in- 
finite disgust of the fagged fielders. 

“Well, Ady,” I said, as the bowling 
changed and he went to point, “when 
are you going home again?” 

“To-morrow, of course, Dan. 
do you ask?” 

“QO, for nothing in particular; but what 
do you think of the Lagarres?” 

“ Ah, that’s how the cat jumps, is it?” 
shouted Harry, passing on the run from 
wicket to wicket; “jealous again, or in 
love again, my old philosopher! —and 
whom is it now?” 

Ady looked at me inquiringly. I 
growled an oath, and Knox laughed 
back. “This is how it is,” he said, 


Why 


kissing his gloved hand and kneeling to 
his bat, “or this way’””— making a sav- 
age cut with that instrument, and howl- 
ing out a “sacré/” that sent Ady into 


uncontrollable laughter. 

I cursed and left them both, went 
down to the sparring- alley, and found 
great relief in battering a muscular friend 
and being battered by him after the mest 
scientific fashion for a good hour. There 
is nothing lays the devil in a man like a 
hearty sparring-bout. Had David only 
handled “the mittens” on Saul half as 
well as he did the harp, he would never 
have had to dodge that javelin—perhaps 
never have had to suffer for the domes- 
tic sins that his own idleness and full- 
ness of bread brought on. 

About six in the evening I set out for 
home, passing all the way an irregular 
interminable train of farmers’ market- 
carts, wi‘l ~reat blocks of these vehicles 
opposite the frequent and liberally pa- 
tronized taverns. About half-way out, 
I overtook the Den carts and a number 
of my father’s, drawn up in wild confu- 
sion before a “public.” I hitched my 
horse to a cart-tail and pressed through 
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a noisy crowd of neighbors and servants 
up to the bar. I was glad that my fa- 
ther was not there; but Gawn Bruce was 
making a fool of himself in a way rather 
unusual with him, and I was sorry for 
it. He was evidently wanting to fight 
somebody ; and, striking his big fist on 
the counter until the meek landlord leap- 
ed as high as his glasses, he thundered 
out: “Stan’ back, an’ let me jump on 
that black, frog-eatin’ papisher. I'll 
chaw his face off—him an’ his knife!” 
Away in the back of the room, wrestling 
with several men who were taking a dag- 
ger from him, was Etienne, Monsieur 
Lagarre’s groom and factotum. He had 
been in town with some of the acquaint- 
ances he had made, to see the market, 
and been unfortunate enough in coming 
home to cross the path of the stout and 
at present far-from-sober Gawn. I 
thought I could have calmed the plow- 
man, but he only grew more violent. 
“ Maisther Dan, ye needna fash yersel’ 
talkin’ tae me; an’ mair,” he said, lean- 
ing over to me, with a hoarse whisper, 
“‘ye’re like tae hae cause tae thank me if 
I suld kill baith this black divil an’ his 
maisther.” And, with a sudden spring 
on to the counter and a run down it, he 
leaped feet foremost into the very face 
of the Frenchman. The two fell togeth- 
er; there was a rush of the friends of ei- 
ther, but Gawn secured the knife of the 
stunned and bleeding man, threw it out 
through the window, and fell to mauling 
and kicking him on the ground, anyhow, 
anywhere—for the Scotch and Irish 
peasantry do not trouble themselves with 
the rules of the prize-ring. The word 
“papisher” having introduced the party 
element into the quarrel, a general fight 
ensued, and the famous opposite party 
cries, ‘To h—I with the Pope,” and 
“To h—1 with King William,” rose and 
fell with the crash of glass and wood- 
work, the dull thud of blows, the plur- 
ging of frightened horses fastened with- 
out, and the screams of the women and 
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children that had accompanied their hus- 
bands or fathers to market. 

Sick and disgusted with the whole 
thing, I got out of it and pushed on home- 
ward. It was a clear summer night, 
with a summer moon in the midst of it, 
seen like a great round flower in heaven 
between the gaps in the dark overarch- 
ing white-thorn hedges through which 
the road flowed like a river. Honey- 
suckle in twisted clumps of fragrance, 
hardly to be seen, but sweet on the night 
air for miles, at last told me that my fa- 
ther’s house was near. Ah! how deara 
home is in the dark hours of sorrow and 
doubt that come to a young soul, even 
though that soul knows that for it there 
can be there found of any living thing 
little sympathy and no comprehension. 
But the old trees, the old wails, the old 
waters, the old ways, have more answer- 
ing soul in them than many a Christian 
has. No man has ever held the soul of 
an old roof-tree at the point of a scalpel 
—nor the soul of a man either. But 
things are that can not be pinned on a 
card and labeled. 

Memories !— who has them not, and 
who would be without them? Let them 
be ever so sad, so they be not mean 
nor frivolous, there is still a tender 
pleasure in recalling them. The why 
of such a pleasure is something too 
deep and subtile in the human heart for 
human analysis; it is a sentiment. I 
take it that the child who breaks his 
toy open to seek its music out is as 
wise as the philosopher whose bun- 
gling touch fumbles among the cun- 
ning and unknowable arcana of the soul. 
“*Sblood, do you think that I am easier 
to be played on than a pipe?” Let 
us honestly give up the quackery and 
empiricism of this scéentific analysis 
of transcendentai things. Let us learn 
at last, if we can learn anything, that 
these are of the spirit, and that a spirit 
hath not flesh and blood as we have; 
that our consciousness or conscience, 
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with its emotions, is an eo# and effusion 
of that great Essence from whom it 
comes and to whom it shall return, and 
that it, like Him, must be sought out in 
spirit and in truth. Let us know, once 
for all, that it is, not only normally but 
also in some sort through all its worst 
and darkest manifestations, ¢he spirit 
and ¢he truth; the last not less than the 
first. Verily, this something within us 
that feels, that remembers, that aspires 
infinitely—whose dreamings and fancies 
science laughs at—that bubbles up with 
a thousand different waters, bitter or 
sweet, from a thousand deep and differ- 
ent wells of universal instinct — which, 
like the fires of the inner earth, burst 
out at a thousand points, yet join their 
burning roots in one red central heart 
of all—is God within us, or there is no 
God. It is, after all and despite all, the 
most accurate and most delicate of bal- 
ances to weigh between truth and false- 
hood, between right and wrong. Call 
it sentiment, call it conscience, it is all 
one. At worst, it possesses a strong 
eclectic power. It may not originate 
the right, good, beautiful, or pure, but it 
will know it when presented as god 
knows god, as brother brother. That 
it is not an experimental conclusion or 
a summing up of the prejudice of ages, 
may be made partly apparent by the fact 
that of these the most venerable by their 
age are constantly changing by appeals 
to or workings upon this very conscience. 
I believe this sentimental instinct to be 
in its essence infallible, that there is no 
such thing as a debased conscience; as 
soon would I talk of smutty light. It is 
perfect, always perfect, as a new-born 
babe is normally perfect; and yet both 
must have the fleshly vehicle through 
which they act developed and trained. 
Both will grow and develop under fair 
circumstances; both may, under adverse 
fates, come to strange ends. By fleshly 
lusts and a debased body, the sentiment 
instinct may (in savages, civilized or un- 
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civilized) be rendered as practically use- 
less as the skill of that general reported 
to have lost a battle and a world through 
indigestion. A long line of ancestors 
are driven by necessity to certain evil 
customs and crimes, an evil habit is 
originated, and the narrow foreheads 
and hurt brains of the children are as 
unfit to receive the impression of right 
as a sooty lens to let a perfect picture 
into acamera. But the light of heaven 
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is perfect for all that; only make clean 
the glass it shines through. 

So I am never ashamed of my senti- 
ment—am not ashamed that that night, 
with the sweetness of the eglantine in 
the old home hedges thrilling through 
me, weary with bitter toil, bitter with 
jealous love—the tears rolled slowly 
down my face or fell on my horse’s 
mane. A man may surely weep for love 
or death—and they are so near akin! 
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Sentimental Religion. 

A marshaled and general crusade is now 
making on all forms of undogmatic religion, 
under the name of an attack on ‘‘sentiment- 
al religion.”” It may be an evi! thing that 
many persons can not see their way to the 
formulation of a definite creed in accordance 
with some of the old, long-accepted forms. 
It may be exasperating that persons will not 
either definitely sign some thirty-nine articles 
or go over bodily and avowedly to the camp 
of the devil—that some will persist in nam- 
ing themselves by the name of Christ without 
so much as whispering our own particular 
shibboleth. On the other hand, it is said 
that ‘*no two persons ever read the same 
book or see the same picture’? —and shall 
any two then picture God alike, whom no 
man hath seen at any time? 

Christ is reported to have said once to His 
zealous disciples who wished to “forbid” 
some that ‘‘ followed”? them not: ‘He that 
is not against us is on our part.’? But then 
He was such a sentimentalist; He invariably 
judged hearts, not heads; He was unable to 
appreciate the accuracy of the Pharisee’s 
creed, and He never used to thank God that 
He wns not as those publicans. That whole 
life of His consecrated to ‘saving the lost,’’ 
what a vague, sentimental, Quixotic thing it 
must have seemed to the orthodox divines of 
His day, as they sneered at Him over their 
phylacteries? 


John Wesley orce wrote, the weary con- 
troversialist: ‘*I am sick of opinions. Give 
me a humble, gentle lover of God and man,”’ 
«Sick of opinions!” There are many who 
lean with him to-day, many who think it 
would be well if the different sects of Chris- 
tianity should break down the gloomy mid- 
dle walls of partition and live in the bound- 
less sunny plain of love to God and iove to 
man— declared on tolerable authority to be 
all the law and the gospel. There are many 
who, like Rousseau, so far as creeds are con- 
cerned, ‘‘can neither accept nor reject,’’ yet 
who ‘‘ reject only the obligation to accept.”’ 
And was it Madame Swetchine who said: 
‘That when two conflicting truths are 
brought face to face, we must accept nei- 
ther; we must tell ourselves that there is a 
third withheld among the secrets of God, 
which when it is revealed will reconcile 
them?”’ 

If we must not love for religion’s sake 
all sects, but only one, and be wedded there- 
to; if we can not be entered in the book of 
life as Christians, but only under some sub- 
head, then under what subhead? When 
one considers the infinite diversity of opin- 
ion among devout and godly men—the num- 
ber of schisms that a single fragment of the 
Scriptures (the Epistle to the Romans, for in- 
stance) has given rise te—how a man so 
charitable and wise as Pascal could declare 
that there was no salvation outside the 
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Church of Rome—how divines so profound 
and religious as St. Augustine and Calvin 
and Edwards could propound and defend 
such a doctrine as the election by God from 
all eternity of unborn souls to everlasting 
damnation—considering this, we say, many 
persons are inclined to lose their dogmatism, 
to learn self-distrust and distrust of formula- 
ries, and to turn from them to that vague 
sentimental religion whose only creed is, 
** Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy miad, 
and thy neighbor as thyself ;’’ for ‘*on these 
two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” 


The Letters. 
FROM PEKING TO BERKELEY, 


As from the Pyramids, Napoleon said, 
Upon the Gallic legions dread 

Four thousand years looked down, 
So from the dark and massive walls 
Of old Peking the past appalls 

With gloomy, sunless frown. 


Yet, mounting these same walls with care, 
High in the keen and frosty air 
That blows wide steppes across, 
T see tiled roofs amorg the trees, 
Pagodas gray with centuries 
Of gathered dust and moss. 


Tall artificiai mounds where rise 

Quaint pagan temples to the skies, 
And pagan emperors sleep ; 

While far beyond are mountains true, 

‘That kiss with snowy peaks the blue, 
And stainless vigil keep. 


However old the monuments 
That mimic in their forms the tents 
Of wild Mantchoorian bands, 
These mountains were when man was not, 
And lorded it above the spot 
Where now a city stands, 


Dynasties rose, dynasties fell, 
And left no trace except the swell 
Of ruins on the plain, 
Where peasants bend in wretched toil, 
And human bones assist the soil 
To feed the scanty grain. 


I see long caravans below 

Through arching gate-ways come and go— 
An eastern picture quite— 

Till all the dusty atmosphere 

Is purple with the drawing near 
Of chill and starry night. 


But what a stir and what a din 
The city walls without, within, 
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As curfew slowly tolls ; 
For through each gate-way madly darts 
A throng of life, a crowd of carts, 

With rumble, roar, and roll. 


In daily walks upon the street 

A resurrected past I meet, 
As aged as Egypt’s glory; 

A people all whose arts were old 

When Greeks were fashioned in the mold 
Of Homer’s tuneful story. 


A race of living mummies, rank 

With antique odors, moldy, dank, 
Whose gods inhabit graves ; 

A race four hundred millions strong, 

Who teach aright, but practice wrong— 
All democrats and slaves. 


Yet are they wondrous human, too, 
And, when we get their wrappings through, 
A kindred stock reveal, 
With loves, and hates, and hopes, and fears, 
With souls for laughter and for tears, 
And all that others feel. 


We learn to wish them well, to sift 
The good from ill, and try to lift 

Their culture up to ours ; 
But sometimes blush when they possess 
More courtesy and kindliness 

Than bloom in Christian bowers, 


Above the squalor of the strects 
As fair a sky its lover greets 
As lights our western homes; 
And on the sombre walls and tiles 
The changeless sun as brightly smiles 
As on our stately domes, 


The air is sharp with winds that blow 

From wide Siberian wastes of snow, 
And winter lingers late; 

What wonder if my spirit longs 

For Berkeley’s bloom and linnet songs 
Within the Golden Gate ! 


Dear Alma Mater of my soul ! 

Though wide the ocean-tides that roll 
Between thy fields and me, 

I seem to smell the floral sweets, 

To hear thy surf that softly beats, 
And all thy beauty see! 


There by the tinkling brook that roves 

Through scented bay and laurel groves, 
The muses love to sit, 

As summers come and summers go, 

While heaven is fair and earth below, 
And happy birdlings flit. 


There do I send this idle verse, 
My hearty message to rehearse 
And keep my mem’ry green ; 
There do I send my love and prayer 
Like doves to cleave the parting air 
And find that pleasant scene. 
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BERKELEY TO PEKING. 

* 7 * * * ° 
How quick my heart did conquer space, 
And place us, dear friend, face to face— 

O’erleaping the wide watery main. 
As oft we’ve met in days gone by, 
So may we meet, and meet again, 


*Twas Christmas last or New Year’s Day 
I wrote, and sent a sprig of bay, 
Or laurel green, with odors sweet, 
From Berkeley’s ever-charming groves, 
To you my friend, a tribute meet. 


What subtile sweetness intertwines 
Its fragrance with your treasured lines. 
O, friendship rare! O, perfect chime! 
As when all nature seems to sing 
In morning’s fresh and rosy prime, 


Or when fair summer’s noontides gleam 

On tireless Time’s unwearied stream, 
We seer our shallops in the glow 

Of shining hours together spent, 
And still our genial currents flow. 

* . . - * 7 
Your wishes, friend, your friend fulfills, 
And gives your blessing to the hills, 

And larks, who sweeter seem to sing, 
As if they hoped their songs might reach 
Their lover’s heart in old Peking. 


*Mid Berkeley’s hills, and fields, and groves 
Each flower and bird its lover loves, 

And all beneath its skies of blue, 
Each sturdy oak anc laurel green, 

Send tender messages to you. 


And we who sit beneath the eaves 
Of Berkeley's halls, or through the leaves 
Look westward o’er the peaceful sea, 
Undimmed behold thy friendly face 
And waft our blessings unto thee. 


A Flaw in a Great Work. 

The First Principles of Philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spence: has b .« before the world 
for some time. That during such time no 
serious fault has been found in the work might 
seem to raise the presumption that there is 
none such. The character of the work, how- 
ever, and the closeness and force of the rea- 
soning contained in it, rebut this presumption, 
if raised. And the writer sees no good rea- 
son why he should not, with becoming re- 
spect for so great a philosopher, endeavor to 
point out such defects as appear to him to 
exist. 

The main premise of the book, and one 
that is interwoven with nearly every conclu- 
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sion arrived at, is that we must reject every- 
thing that is “inconceivable or unthinka- 
ble,”’ unless capable of verification by indi- 
rect methods. To use the language of the 
author, ‘‘Symbolic conceptions, which are 
indispensable in general reasoning, are legit- 
imate, provided that by some cumulative or 
indirect process of thought, or by the fulfill- 
ment of predictions based on them, we can 
assure ourselves that they stand for actuali- 
ties ; but when our symbolic conceptions are 
such that no cumulative or indirect processes 
of thought can enable us to ascertain that 
there are corresponding actualities, nor any 
predictions be made whose fulfillment can 
prove this, then they are altogether vicious 
and illusive, and in no way distinguishable 
from pure fictions.’? (Page 29, edition of 
1874.) 

It would seem that the adoption of the 
above rule would materially lessen the field 
of our knowledge, and would exclude many 
premises the admission of which would alter 
the conclusions arrived at in the work. Let 
us take an example of the working of the 
rule. The author in his second chapter, in 
treating of ultimate religious ideas, says 
(page 30): ‘* Respecting the origin of the 
universe, three verbally intelligible supposi- 
tions may be made. We may assert that it 
is self-existent, or that it is self-created, or 
that it is created by an external agency.’ 
And on page 33: ‘* No other suppositions can 
be made than those above named — self-ex- 
istence, self-creation, creation by external 
agency.’? That is to say, there are only 
three possible ways of accounting for the ori- 
gin of the universe. Now, it would seem 
that if there are only three possible explana- 
tions of a phenomenon, one of the three must 
be true. But Mr. Spencer takes them up, 
one after another, and proves, by the appli- 
cation of the above rule, that all three must 
be rejected, that ‘‘they are all equally vi- 
cious and unthinkable.” What must be 
thought of a premise that leaves us high and 
dry on such a conclusion ! 

It is a common method of refutation to 
combine the doubtful premise with another, 
known to be true, and to see what the result 
will be. If the conclusion be impossible or 
absurd, we are -.ar ated in rejecting the 
doubtful premise. Accordingly we have 
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combined Mr. Spencer’s rule with the prop- 
osition that there are only three possible ex- 
planations of the origin of the universe, which 
proposition is taken from his book, and is 
manifestly true ; and we find ourselves land- 
ed on the conclusion that of all possible ex- 
planations of a phenomenon all are false. 
We must, therefore, reject the rule. 

It is a little remarkable that so powerful a 
reasoner should, at times, make admissions 
contradictory of his rule. For example, on 
page 80, he says: ‘*Cognition proper arises 
gradually ; during the first stage of incipient 
intelligence, before the feelings produced by 
intercourse with the world have been put in- 
to order, there ave no cognitions, strictly so 
called ;”’ plainly implying that some portion 
of knowledge is not ‘‘definitely representa- 
ble in thought,’”’ That a great portion of 
our knowledge is not so, appears from con- 
sidering the process of meditation. Every- 
one is familiar with the fact that the succes- 
sive steps in that process are not chiseled out, 
are not ‘‘definitely representable in thought.”’ 
The mind dwells and broods over the subject 
in hand until the ideas arrange themselves. 
Mr. Spencer in establishing his rule makes 
use of the earth as an illustration. On page 
25 he says: ‘* When on the sea-shore we note 
how the hulls of distant vessels are hidden 
below the horizon, and how of still remoter 
vessels only the uppermost sails are visible, 
we realize with tolerable clearness the slight 
curvature of that portion of the sea’s surface 
which lies before us. But when we seek in 
imagination to foliow out this curved surface 
as it actually exists, slowly bending round 
until all its meridians meet in a point 8,000 
miles below our feet, we find ourselves baf- 
fled. . . . The piece of rock on which 
we stand can be mentally represented with 
something like completeness ; we find our- 
selves able to think of its top, its sides, its 
under surface, at the same time, or so nearly 
at the same time that they all seem present 
in consciousness together; and so we can 
form what we call a conception of the rock. 
But to do the like with the earth we find im- 
possible. If to imagine the antipodes as at 
that distant place in space which it actually 
occupies is beyond our power, much more 
beyond our power must it be, at the same 
time, to imagine all other remote points on 
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the earth’s surface as in their actual places.’’ 
Why does not Mr. Spencer reject the theorv 
of the rotundity of the earth as ‘vicious 2.4 
unthinkable?”? Because “we have learn- 
ed by indirect methods that the earth is a 
sphere.’? Now, then, defore we had learned 
to make use of such indirect methods, would 
we have been justified in pronouncing the 
theory of the rotundity of the earth ** vicious 
and unthinkable? ”’ 

The truth is that Mr. Spencer’s rule forgets 
the doctrine of the association of ideas. That 
which has never before, in any shape, been 
presented to our thoughts, we regard as in- 
conceivable and unthinkable, and that with 
which we are familiar we regard as almost a 
law of thought. On this head we shall quote 
the language of John Stuart Mill, which we 
give as not susceptible of improvement. He 
says, on page 156 of his System of Logic: 
‘‘T can not but wonder that so much stress 
should be laid on the circumstance of incon- 
ceivableness, when there is such ample expe- 
rience to show that our capacity or incapacity 
of conceiving a thing has very little to do 
with the possibility of the thing in itself, but, 
in truth, is very much an affair of accident, 
and depends upon the past history and hab- 
its of our minds, There is no more general- 
ly acknowledged fact in human nature than 
the extreme difficulty, at first felt, in conceiv- 
ing anything as possible which is in contra- 
diction to long-established and familiar ex- 
perience, or even to oid and familiar habits 
of thought, and this difficulty is a necessary 
result of a fundamental law of the human 
mind. When we have often seen and though 
of two things together, and have never, .1 
any one instance, either seen or thought of 
them separately, there is, by the primary 
laws of association, an increasing difficulty, 
which in the end becomes insuperable, of 
conceiving the two things apart. This is 
most of all conspicuous in uneducated per- 
sons, who are in general utterly unable to 
separate any two ideas which have once 
been firmly associated in their minds; and 
if persons of cultivated intellect have any 
advantage on the point, it is only because, 
having seen and heard and read more, and 
being more accustomed to exercise their im- 
agination, they have experienced their sensa- 
tions and thoughts in more varied combina- 
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tions, and have thus been prevented from 
forming many of these inseparable associa- 
tions. But this advantage has necessarily 
its limit. The man of the most practiced in- 
tellect is not exempt from the universal laws 
of our conceptive faculty. If daily habit 
presents to him, for a long period, two facts 
in combination, and if he is not led during 
that period to think of them apart, he will in 
time become incapable of doing so, even by 
the strongest effort, and the supposition that 
the two facts can be separated in nature will 
at last present itself to his mind with all the 
characters of an inconceivable phenomenon. 
There are remarkable instances of this in the 
history of science; instances in which the 
wisest men rejected as impossible, because 
inconceivable, things which their posterity, 
by earlier practice and longer perseverance 
in the attempt, found quite easy to conceive, 
and which everybody now knows to be true. 
There was a time when men of the most cul- 
tivated intellects and the most emancipated 
from the dominion of early prejudice, could 
not credit the existence of the antipodes, were 
unable to conceive, in opposition to old asso- 
ciation, the force of gravity acting upward 
instead of downward. The Cartesians long 
rejected the Newtonian doctrine of the grav- 
itation of all bodies to one another, . . . 
and they, no doubt, found it as impossible to 
conceive that a body should act upon the 
earth, at the distance of the sun or moon, as 
we find it to conceive an end to space or 
time, or two straight lines inclosing a space. 
Newton himself had not been able to realize 
the conception, or we siould not have had 
his hypothesis of a suviile ether, the occult 
cause of gravitation. . . . If, then, it be 
so natural to the human mind, even in its 
highest state of culture, to be incapable of 
conceiving, and on that ground to believe 
impossible, what is afterward not only found 
to be conceivable but proved to be true, what 
wonder if in cases where the association is 
still older, more confirmed and more familiar, 
and in which nothing ever occurs to shake 
our conviction, or even to suggest to us any 
conception at variance with the association, 
the acquired incapacity should continue, and 
be mistaken for a natural incapacity ?’’ 

If Mr. Spencer’s rule has been shaken by 
the foregoing considerations, it only remains 


to show that it forms an important premise 
to the conclusions arrived at in his work. 
This may safely be left for his readers to do 
for themselves. The most cursory examina- 
tion will show that it constitutes the bound- 
dary line that, in Mr. Spencer’s estimation, 
separates the knowable from the unknowa- 
ble, and that it is the lever which in his skill- 
ful hands rolls down on us from the eminence 
of his knowledge mighty masses of conclu- 
sions that crush all before them. 

Assuming our criticism to be just, we by 
no means intend to assert that the defect de- 
stroys the utility of First Principles. The 
work has wrought out many doctrines that 
will figure as corner -stones in the temple of 
the new philosophy. We have simply sought 
to point out a flaw in a great work. 

Rosert Y. HAYNE. 


Invertebrate Food Animals of our Coast. 


The following extract from a letter from 
Mr. William H. Dall to Mr. R. E. C. 
Stearns, of the University of California, ex- 
plains itself: 

SmirHsontANn INSTITUTION, 
Wasuincron, D.C., March sth, 1875. 

* * * «Professor Baird desires me to 
assist him in completing the collection of in- 
vertebrate food fishes, or species of economic 
utility, for the Centennial Exhibition. * * 
The articles desired, and which should be 
promptly forwarded to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, are as follows: 

** Oysters.—The northern form of coast oys- 
ter; a good series of the shells, from smallest 
to largest; with a few in alcohol. 

**The southern form or forms, especially 
the ‘Mazatlan’ oyster, ditto. 

‘*A good series of the transplanted oyster 
of the eastern coast, from size when planted to 
marketable size; shells, and a few in spirits. 
With these the original eastern coast locality, 
as well as the planting - grounds, should be 
obtained, with details as to age, etc. 

** Any well-known enemies of the oyster 
which injuriously affect the beds; or parasites, 
such as the little crab, Pinnotheres, etc. 

** Clams and Mussels.—A similar series of 
the edible clams of the coast, especially the 
schizothzrus, mytilus, macoma, mya, tapes, 
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trigona, and any others commonly used for 
food; with a few of each in alcohol. 

“Useful Mollusks. — The edible haliotis, 
with specimens of the dried animal as pre- 
pared by the Chinese for export. 

**Specimens of the shells as prepared for 
mantel ornaments, polished ; and also for 
buckles or other articles of jewelry. 

** Any other gasteropods, used for food or 
other economical purposes; and teredos, in al- 
cohol, with specimen of wood bored by them. 

** Crustacea.—Specimens, two or three, 
varied sizes, of the large prawn of the San 
Francisco market, in alcohol. 

** Specimens of such of the various shrimps, 
in alcohol, as may be used for food. 

‘Specimens of the marketable crabs of 
San Francisco. 

**Specimens of the limnoria, destructive 
to piles, etc., in alcohol. 

“Other Invertebrates. — Any mollusk or 
other animal affording the purple dye some- 
times used by the natives of the southern 
coast; also, some of the dye, and some fabric 
dyed with it. 

*¢Ormamental corals and gorgonias, or sea- 
fans, etc., from the western coast of America. 

** Sponges, if any, native to the coast and 
commercially valuable. 

**Edible holothurians, if any exist, native 
to the coast. 

** Tripoli, or polishing earth, derived from 
infusoria, or other invertebrates, and local to 
California or the western American coast. 

** Any other invertebrates which may bear 
economic relations to food, commerce, or 
manufactures, and which may not be here 
specifically mentioned. 

**T may note the large limax or ariolimax 
of California, which is destructive to gardens, 
and of which the slime is used as bird -lime 
to catch humming-birds. 

**Also, the dentalium or hykwa shell, 
used extensively in Indian trade. 

“*Very possibly the person who may un- 
dertake the work will think of other things 
which have not occurred to me. 

**Each specimen shorld be numbered with 
reference to a catalogue, which should be as 
full as possible, in relation to age, sex, 
locality, time of year when taken, and es- 
pecially the economical uses of the animal 
in question.”’ 
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The Gold - Digger's Dream —1849. 


It was an ancient gold-digger— 
With grizzly beard, and gray— 

That dreamed this dream of truth and death, 
As in his tent he lay. 


The night was cold, and damp, and dark— 
The wind was out amain, 

And on its wings o’er hill and plain 
Came slanting down the rain. 


But at dark midnight, a sudden light 
Came streaming o’er the lea; 

And that sudden light was a fearful sight 
For a Christian man to see! 


On the distant plain it blazed amain, 
A flame of red and blue ; 

And moving forms seemed to flit about— 
Around the flame, and through.* 


That ancient man rose from his couch 
And dashed the wild storm through, 

And splashed his way o’er the sodden plain, 
To reach the merry crew. 


But ere he reached them, stark he paused ; 
His hair rose with affright, 

And his blood lay in his veins like ice, 
O Christ! at that fearful sight ! 


A row of human skulls ranged round 
Circling instead of stones, 

And on them was for fuel heaped 
A pile of dead men’s bones. 


And from the base a blue flame played 
And crackled o’er the pile— 

A blue flame, tinged with scarlet red— 
*T was seen for many a mile. 


And dead men danced around the pile, 
And the socket of each man’s eye 
Glowed with a bright unearthly light, 

That glared out fearfully. 


And each one heid in his right hand 
A bag of virgin gold, 

Which he shook, as he danced around the ring, 
All in his right hand cold. 


Then burst out wild a song of death, 
Of death and grim despair ; 

And the chorus dread of the risen dead 
Swelled on the midnight air. 


“* We came from our happy native land, 
From parents, wives, and children dear ; 
From homes of love—from every bliss— 
We came to perish here: 
We dreamed life’s pleasures all untold, 
Until we quenched our thirst for gold! 


“We came by land—we came by sea— 
O’er mountains bleak, o’er desert plain ; 
By Kansas’ source, through Gila’s tide— 
Through hunger, sickness, thirst and pain ; 





*Sce “Explorations,” De Mofras, tom. ii., p. 376. 
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Yet onward pressed, serene and bold, 
To quench our raging thirst for gold! 


** We came by sea, where the stormy surge 
Beats ever on the southern cape ; e 
Through rain, and storm, and ice, and hail, 
We did our course still onward shape ; 
Nor did our sail from the gale withhold 
To drive us to the land of gold. 


“ We came by deadly Panama— 
Fair land of beauty and of death! 
Where the balmy wind and the pérfumed breeze 
Bear poison in their fragrant breath ; 
We left our comrades in the mold, 
And hastened to the land of gold. 


“Our comrades’ bones lie scattered wide, 
In deserts salt, in rushing river, 
On wintry shore, and on ocean’s floor— 
There shall they rest forever! 
Their homes, their lives, they vainly sold— 
They never reached the land of gold! 


“ We came—we came! We rived the rock, 
We dammed the stream, we mined the soil ; 
In snow and hail, in storm and rain, 
We bent our sinews to the toil, 
Nor minded hunger, heat, nor cold, 
Until we slaked our thirst for gold! 


“ Then fever came, and frenzy wild, 
And ague cold, and fierce despair : 
Our hearts grew still with a deathly chill, 
And without a coffin, without a prayer, 
We lay b th the bold— 
The victims of the thirst for gold! 


“ Yet still they come—hurrah! hurrah! 
O’er mountain, plain, and sea; 
They come in hosts, and with their ghosts 
Shall this valley peopled be! 
The number is as yet untold 
Of those who here shall die for gold!” 





Then burst a chorus shrill and loud! 
Each dead man shook his bag of gold, 
Dancing wildly about the flame, 
And shouting, with shrunken lips and cold : 
* Hurrah for Death! hurrah! 
Hurrah! they come—they come!” 


Then the dreamer woke with a sudden throe, 
And a cold sweat stuod upon his brow : 
The old man weke with a sudden start, 
And an ice-chill lay upon his heart. 
He still could hear on the wind borne by 
The song of that ghostly companie, 
And still could feel on his heart-strings thrill 
Each word of that chorus wild and shrill : 
“ Hurrah for Death! hurrah! 
Hurrah! they come—they come!” 


Then the old man’s heart burnt witha fever glow, 

And fever set its mark on his wrinkled brow; 

It burnt in his bones, it boiled in his veins, 

And his whole form writhed with racking pains. 
* - © “ * + 
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A week came round, and his grave was found 
Beneath the redwood tree; 
A week came round, and HE was found 
In that ghastly companie ; 
And of all the ghostly comrades there 
The wildest sprite was he, 
And liveliest danced the ring about, 
And louder than the rest did sing, 
And louder did the chorus shout : 
“ Hurrah for Death! hurrah! 
Hurrah! they come—I come!” 
Joun W. Dwinette, 


Art Notes. 


There is not much of interest to note in re- 
gard to local art during the past month. 
Several auction sales have occurred, at which 
both local and foreign art has been well rep- 
resented. As usual, these collections were 
composed of inferior pictures, with the ex- 
ception of those reported to have been im- 
ported by Mr. Wool, which brought, howev- 
er, very poor prices. In fact, we may consider 
it the rule, as proved by the result of all the 
recent sales, that the better the pictures the 
poorer the prices they bring, and vice versa. 

—Snow & May have added to their col- 
lection several new pictures, among them 
‘* The Falls of Niagara,” by Reichardt, whe 
has also a picture at Roos’ gallery. 

—Several little pictures by Tavernier are 
exhibited at Roos’. They are quite grace- 
ful and pretty in drawing and color, but, 
lacking depth of shadow, have an unsub- 
stantial appearance. 

— Two or three sketches by Hill may be 
seen at the same place. One represents a 
lady and child, and a forest vista, and is very 
gracefully treated and full of sunlight. An- 
other, an angler dipping his line in a trout- 
stream, is sketchy and suggestive. A couple 
of small pictures by the same artist tell a 
simple story very charmingly. A little bare- 
foot boy with his fishing-rod, seated on the 
bank of a streamlet, has been soothed by the 
peaceful surroundings into slumber, while his 
rod drops from his hand, and a little jack- 
rabbit has stolen quite near, and, sitting on 
his hind-legs, regards his slumbering foe with 
muchcuriosity. The companion picture gives 
the sequel: the sleeping boy’s big brother ap- 
pears on the scene, and poor jack-rabbit falls 
a victim. 


-- In the same gallery is a very good por- 
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trait of Agassiz, by Shaw; an old mission 
church, by Hahn; and a couple of marine 
sketches, by Ed. Hill. 

—Schaus has another lot of pictures en 
route for this place, which have been delay- 
ed by a blockade on the railway. Mean- 
time, he exhibits a new picture—a large 
landscape, by Theodore Frere. It repre- 
sents one of those oriental scenes that he 
makes his specialty and that have for our 
western eyes so much novelty. In the dis- 
tance the pyramids of Gizeh loom up against 
a deep-red sunset sky, while all the flat plain 
is half-invisible in twilight. A little stream 
in the foreground reflects a bright gleam of 
light from the sky, and around it are group- 
ed several figures in character with the land- 
scape. Another large canvas by the same 
artist represents the “Island of Philz,’’ and 
is not so pleasing, being painted in a light 
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key, and the foreground appearing weak. 

— Keith has on his easel another large 
picture, nearly finished, which is said to ex- 
cel all-his former efforts. Tojetti is painting 
a religious subject. R. J. Bush is said to be 
engaged on a figure subject; and Virgil Will- 
iams exhibits at Schaus’ a very fine picture— 
**Head of an Italian Girl.’’ Julian Rix has 
at the same place some pictures that have 
been noticed before. 

—-It is about time now for the exodus of 
artists for the sketching-fields of the country 
—that is, if they would portray California in 
the flower-embroidered green robes of spring 
which she wears for so short a time—and we 
may expect to see them going forth, like the 
dove that left the ark of old, to return in the 
fall, laden, not with olive-branches, but with 
sketches that, let us hope, may help to make 
the laurel-wreath that every artist craves. 
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A BrieF History OF CULTURE. By John 
S. Hittell. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Here at last is the Zeit-Geist, in black and 
white, incarnate in ink; here stands the spir- 
it of the age, naked and not ashamed. It is 
grand to Mr. Hittell; it is not without its 
grandeur to us, but it is hardly lovable. 
Brennus was to Rome, we imagine, great but 
not lovely when he dashed his sword into the 
Roman scales until their Italian trinkets kick- 
ed the beam. Mr. Hittell’s ‘‘culture”’ is our 
Brennus (with a plowshare for a sword)—a 
barbarian as we count it, but for the present 
aconqueror. Literature and the ‘‘culture”’ 
of Matthew Arnold must give way before the 
anvil, and the steam-engine is mightier than 
the picture or the pen. 

No man seems to have better comprehend- 
ed the situation than Mr. Hittell; no man to 
have better grasped, to have farther follow- 
ed, the links by which the great chain of ma- 
terialism is steadily closing about us, than he. 
With calmness, pertinacity, and German 
breadth if not always depth of reading, he 


accumulates and sifts down his facts upon us, 
degrading like a sea the cliffs and shores of 
the old philosophy, and raising slowly with 
the deposited débris the foundations of an- 
other continent, in which machinery shall be 
the master of man, and philosophy and sci- 
ence the handmaids or concubines of the 
kitchen and the workshop. The stomach to 
be fed and the back to be clothed are to him 
the noblest parts of man; the cotton-gin, the 
iron plow, and the high-pressure engine, the 
only trinity worth a bended knee. He may 
be right: his English borrows no graces and 
little correctaess from the philosophy and the 
rhetoric that he despises; but his head is em- 
inently logical, his words are few, if not al- 
ways well chosen they mean generally much 
more than meets the ear, and the whole ef- 
fect is incontestably able, powerful, and tend- 
ing to produce conviction in the direction de- 
sired by him. 

God help us all, if his ‘‘culture’’ be the god 
of this world, indeed, and for all time, and 
not a huge idl bestriding and belittling the 
whole earth for a day with its legs of iron, 
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but destined to- morrow to be smitten on its 
feet of clay by a great stone hewn from the 
mountain without material hands or machin- 
ery driven by high-pressure engines. Cult- 
ure —his culture —is “industrial art,’’ or at 
least “‘industrial art’ is its ‘* main force.” 
**Polity, society, morality, religion, litera- 
ture, and art, are very important to human 
happiness, but they have in all ages follow- 
ed in the train of mechanism.” 

To support this position (and we are half- 
convinced by him that it is the correct one), 
he proceeds with wonderful tact and subtili- 
ty to follow what he calls the *‘ main forces” 
of civilization, from their incipiency among 
savages to their dazzling flower of strength 
among the most forward peoples of the pres- 
ent day. Culture he divides ‘‘into five ages: 
those of Stone, Bronze, Iron, Printing, and 
Steam.” Under the head of the ‘Stone 
Age,’’ he treats of typical savages in the 
lowest state, following Tyler, Lubbock, and 
other writers familiar to ethnologists. As 
belonging to the ‘‘ Bronze Age,’”’ he glances 
at the condition of ‘ancient Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, and Hindostaa.”’ Of his ‘Iron Age,” 
beginning about 550 B.c., and bringing with 
it the common use of the alphabet, he treats 
in two chapters—one on Pelasgian civiliza- 
tion (the civilization of Greece and Rome), 
the other on ‘*the Middle Era,’”’ as he calls 
the Middle Ages. As belonging to the 
‘*Printing Age,’’ “‘the period from 1450 to 
1770,” he shows the advantages accruing 
from the invention or general use of print- 
ing from movable types, the mariner’s com- 
pass as composed of a needle balanced on a 
pivot, chimneys, window-glass, improved il- 
luminating apparatus, and other things which 
spread knowledge, rendered the unknown 
oceans and the foggy northern seas naviga- 
ble, and made agreeable the cold and dark 
days and nights of Scandinavia and Germa- 
ny. The ‘Steam Age,’”’ “from 1770 to 
1873,’’ he describes with loving zest, enlar- 
ging upon its improvements in metallurgy, in 
cloth manufacture, its electric telegraph, 
chemistry, geology, and other ‘‘ologies,’’ its 
**accumulation of property and knowledge 
with a speed ten-fold greater than in the 
Printing, and a hundred-fold greater than in 
the Bronze Age.”” He concludes with a gen- 
eral and comparative review of all the ages, 
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‘*and culture as a whole is considered from 
different points of view.’’ 

His work is marked as a whole, despite its 
succinctness and sometimes faulty English, 
by great clearness. We get his idea perfect- 
ly enough, though English idioms of ‘cult- 
ure’’ acknowledge him not in such a sentence 
as **the work belongs in the first rank among 
national histories.”” His facts and dates are 
exact, numerous, and well chosen for his 
purposes. No student can well afford to 
neglect his premises, or ignore his conclu- 
sions. For pure common sense and wide 
information, Mr. Hittell’s work has won the 
right to be used as a text-book by every par- 
ent and schoolmaster of that type which 
Dickens has sniffed at and caricatured (per- 
haps unfairly) in Mr. Gradgrind. Mr. Hit- 
tell, while directly repudiating communism 
—at least of the German Anabaptist, of the 
Parisian ’93, and of the Parisian ’71 sort— 
rebels apparently against ——but we must 
not commit ourselves ; hear him: ‘* The ty- 
rant whom we now fear is not a ma:‘er driv- 
ing us with a whip to till his field every day 
from dawn to dark, nor a king holding the 
legal power to execute us at his uuchecked 
will, but a money-lender or a land - owner, 
who exacts from us one-third or one-half the 
proceeds of all our hard earnings for the 
privilege of using his property.”” Or, again: 
**In addition to the servitude imposed on the 
many by the unequal distribution of wealth, 
is the other servitude, perhaps nearly as gall- 
ing, imposed by the advantages of education 
and official position. The higher profession- 
al men, numbering perhaps one in two thou- 
sand in the adult males, have an average in- 
come of $30 a day on account of their skill 
or office; the second class of professional 
men, perhaps one in two hundred, have an 
income of $10 per day; third-rate profession- 
al men and skillful mechanics, perhaps one 
in forty, get $4 per day; and the laborers, 
who are about ninety-eight in one hundred, 
get $2 per day, in the United States. A 
professional man of the first class can, with 
the proceeds of one day’s work, pay the 
wages of fifteen laborers for the same period. 
There is another class of oppressive servi- 
tude——”’ 

As we read English, the ‘main force’’ of 
these passages is to prove that no man has a 
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right to accumulate money or to ask inter- 
est on money he lends to another for the ob- 
vious benefit of that other; and that John 
Hittell should be paid no more by the day 
for the use to the world of the brain-force and 
learning he displays in his History of Cult- 
ure than Ah Sin the washerman who wastes 
his life out over Mr. Hittell’s and our linen. 

Once more: ‘Scotland has taken, per- 
haps, more pride in Burns than in any other 
of her children, but his dissipated character 
unfitted him for any higher position than that 
of gauger which he filled. One man like 
James Watt has mere valuable genius, and 
does more good to humanity and more cred- 
it to his country, than @ score of Burnses, 
though his name and labors may be far less 
familiar to the people in the learned as well 
as in the ignorant classes. . + Scientific 
discovery is closely akin to mechanical in- 
vention, and both are infinitely beyond the 
rhetorical compositions of Plato and Bacon 
in their benefit to mankind.” 

It may be all true; yet we had rather in 
this life have the love and the prose and the 
poetry that Burns and Bacon made so beau- 
tiful, had rather in the life to come have the 
immortality that Plato opened to our faith, 
had rather have to eat and wear only what 
Burns and Bacon and Plato had, than all the 
cotton shirts and loaves that ‘‘ industrial art” 
has furnished since ; had rather die with the 
delusion (and we are not sure that it is not) 
that the life is more than bread and the body 
than raiment, and that the culture of Mat- 
thew Arnold and Plato is a grander thing 
and a nobler and a better for the souls, yea 
even for the bodies of men (the Greeks, it is 
said, could wrestle and fight’ than the cult- 
ure of John Hittell, ably and temperately 
as he has stated and defended his opposing 
ideas. 


THe NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC 
STATES. Vor. II.—Crvitizep NATIONs. 
By H. H. Bancroft. San Francisco; A. 
L. Bancroft & Co. 


(Concluded.) 

Assuming that history is always repeating 
itself, that a single aspect of nature upon a vast 
scale is apt to beget monotheism, and that 
the aborigines of America, while dealing 
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with the god of the forest only, were natu- 
rally monotheists; that when they touched 
nature in her other aspects, being wholly 
without science, and therefore unable to 
comprehend that unity of nature which sci- 
ence teaches, thus attributed diverse person- 
alities to the new forces of nature which they 
recognized, and also laboring under that in- 
firmity which renders infant peoples unable 
to sustain the burden of abstract conceptions, 
but compels them to embody them in pict- 
ures or images, whence idolatry results, we 
have now to contemplate the fact, that, while 
the Nahua nations made a rapid advance in 
material civilization, they at the same time 
fell backward into the most barbarous and 
bloody idolatry which the world has ever 
witnessed. We have no doubt of the tradi- 
tional migrations of the so-called Aztec races 
from the north-west (page 104); for the trend 
of the continent was in that direction. But 
that their recorded wanderings were oniy in 
the valley of Mexico and its vicinity (page 
105) we have no evidence, and we think that 
the probable facts are against any such sup- 
position. We believe that future writers — 
and we hope Mr. Bancroft himself—will con- 
nect the Aztec migration with the building of 
the great mounds; always bearing in mind 
that such of these erections as now appear to 
be upon plains, or in swampy valleys, must 
have been situated upon promontories, hills, 
or elevated islands, if erected so long ago as 
when the delta of the Mississippi was at St. 
Louis, and thus have secured those strong 
natural points of fortification which were 
seized by the burgs and communes of mod- 
ern Europe, and of which Mr. Bancroft ad- 
duces so many instances (pages 417, 743, 
744, 745). 

Admitting the migration of these races, we 
are prone to trace its line in the inverse or- 
der, north-west from the valley of Anahuac 
and east of the Sierra Madre, and thence by 
the Gila or Colorado, by the table-lands, and 
perhaps by a country not yet sufficiently ex- 
plored to yield its historic facts, to the most 
southern remains of the mound - builders in 
the valley of the Mississippi. This aggres- 
sive military migration finds its counterpart 
in those similar migrations from the great 
plateaus of Tartary, whose barbarous tribes 
assailed the more cultivated but weaker pop- 
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ulations of China, Hindostan, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, and western Europe. 

But the transition of these races from a 
monotheistic and spiritual toa bloody and idol- 
atrous polytheism, shows that they wandered 
far enough, and had enough of desperate and 
bloody wars to come to the appreciation that 
the god of war was the special god of their 
salvation ; to assign him a personality sepa- 
rate from that of the Great Spirit, although 
subordinate to it ; and to institute in his hon- 
or human sacrifices, which, in their cruelty, 
their frequency, and the number of their vic- 
tims, are unparalleled in the history of the 
world (pages 317, 321, 337). So, not until 
the Nahuas had ceased to be migratory, and 
had learned to depend for subsistence —at 
least in a great degree—upon the cultivation 
of the soil, did their mythology advance to 
the recognition of a personal god of the ce- 
reals (pages 317, 326, 331); to a god of rains 
and waters (pages 305, 325); and to a god- 
dess of provisions (page 317). And further 
successive and logical advances from the sav- 
age to the civilized state are indicated by the 
recognition of the god of commerce (page 
328), the god of the goldsmiths (page 306), 
the god of salt (page 325), and so on, includ- 
ing feasts for the dead ; festivals of the great 
lords, of Pluto, of fire; and finally, by a nat- 
ural logical necessity, of the mother of all the 
gods (pages 279, 326, 328, 329, 330, 338, 
339). The Romans, the Greeks, and the 
Semitic nations allowed human sacrifice, but 
only in cases of extreme necessity, Yet 
among them all the practice gradualiy be- 
came disused with increasing amenity of 
manners ; and even the indecencies of bac- 
chanal and other obscene rites and of phallic 
worship had faded away into mere symbols. 
But this great counter-fact among the civil- 
ized nations of the Pacific Coast, that while 
they were developing themselves into a high 
condition of culture and civilization on the 
one hand, they were receding on the other 
into an unprecedented condition of barbarism 
by the evolution of the most degrading and 
bloody superstition, presents a most wonder- 
ful phenomenon in human history, and one, 
we believe, wholly without example. It af- 
sords an apposite illustration of the proposi- 
tion that the laws of development are unifo:m 
in their operation, but that while a law can 


not be defeated, its operation may be dive:t- 
ed or controlled by the supervention of an- 
other law. But the barbarities of this system 
were not compensated by the general civil- 
ization of the race, and it was well for hu- 
manity that the Nahua institutions were su- 
perseded by those of the Spaniards, which 
were less bloody, although hardly less bar- 
barous. 

The mode of sacrifice does not appear to 
have been dictated by any sentiment of cru- 
elty. Generally the victim was carried naked 
up to the temple, where the assisting priests 
seized him and threw him upon an altar of 
stone sculptured with such a convexity as to 
throw the thorax upward and forward, and 
thus allow the easy extraction of the heart; 
two assistants held his legs, two his feet, and 
a fifth his head; the high priest then ap- 
proached, and with a sharp knife of obsidian 
cut open the breast and tore out the heart as 
an offering to the god. Tie body was then 
thrown down the steps of the temple, and 
cooked and eaten as food consecrated by the 
sacrifice ; and in this form only was canni- 
balism known (pages 176, 217, 304, 307, 308, 
357-358, 396, 397, 430, 453, 582, 689, 691, 
706-709, 725). We may remark here 
that the condition of slavery among the 
Nahuas was a very easy one, intinitely pref- 
erable to ‘that of the Spartan helots, and in 
many respects better than that of slaves at 
Rome (pages 219, 221, 222); and yet kid- 
nappers, and those who reduced others into 
slavery, were punished with death (pages 
222, 459). The solution of this legislation 
is probably found in the fact that captives of 
war and s!aves could be devoted as sacrifices 
to the gods at the will of their owners (pages 
304, 420, 745). 

The mode of human sacrifice which we 
have above described was not protracted, 
and was comparatively painless; probably as 
much so as our mode of hanging, military 
execution by shooting, or the Europeaa 
methods of beheading, in all which the suf- 
fering of anticipation is commonly supposed 
to exceed the actual pain of death. Females 
were sacrificed in the same manner (pages 
326, 327); and also by the more simple pro- 
cess of beheading (page 332). The sacrifice 
to the god of fire, cruel as it was, seems ta 
have taken all its analogies from the sup- 
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posed nature of the god; for, although the 
miserable victims were cast alive upon beds 
of burning coals, ‘* where human forms could 
be seen writhing and twisting in agony, and 
the crackling of the flesh could be distinctly 
heard,’’ yet, previously, stupefying powders 
had been cast into the faces of the poor 
wretches, and they were raked out from the 
embers, and their misery shortened by an 
actual sacrifice to the gods before life was 
extinct (pages 330, 338). 

But, although sacrifice to the gods seems 
to have consecrated the flesh of the victim, it 
does not appear to have wrought him any 
personal advantage. At the feast of the 
Tlalocs, Mr. Bancroft informs us, in terms of 
the most effective pathos: 

**A great number of sucking infants were 
sacrificed, mostly bought from their mothers, 
though sometimes voluntarily presented by 
parents who wished to gain the particular 
favor of the god. They were visited by a 
great procession of priests with music of 
flutes and trumpets, and followed by a vast 
multitude thirsting for the sight of blood, 
and literally hungering for the flesh of the 
babes, which was to be eaten as a choice 
delicacy. The little ones were carried to 
their death upon gorgeous litters adorned 
with plumes and jewels ; their faces stained 
with oil of India- rubber, and upon each 
cheek was painted a round white spot. No 
wonder that, as the old chroniclers said, the 
people wept as the doomed babes passed 
by ’’ (page 305). 

Mr. Bancroft will pardon us if we do not 
refrain from expressing and following out a 
grotesque line of thought suggested by the 
melodramatic procession of this sympathiz- 
ing crowd, thus weeping over the doom of 
these helpless babes, and mournfully waiting 
until they should be killed and cooked. It 
reminds us of that venerable Christian convert 
in the Sandwich Islands, who, in her dying 
hours, confessed that thé devil Aad often 
tempted her with hankerings for a yearling 
baby, fattened upon rice, sugar, and cocoa- 
nuts, and roasted before a slow fire. Our 
author himself tells us that the Nahuas did 
not use poisoned arrows in war, as that 
would have defeated the primary object of 
most wars—namely, of first sacrificing their 
captives to the gods, and of eating them 
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afterward (page 408, 409). He also states, 
that in some places the Spaniards were found 
too tough and bitter to be eaten (page 725). 
This accords well with the statement lately 
made, on apparently good authority, that 
the turkey - buzzards which took care of the 
dead at Buena Vista and other notable 
battle - fields in the Americo - Mexican war of 
1846, preferred Bourbon whisky and tobacco 
to Mexican Chilé pepper. The most valua- 
ble of this kind of information is to be found 
recorded by that English explorer of the 
western coast of Africa, a plump subject of 
380 pounds, who was asked by a chief of a 
cannibal tribe, who was kindly feeling his 
limbs, why it was that the English, a fat, 
juicy, well-developed race, instead of eating 
each other at home, should yo so far and 
take so much trouble to obtain Black men to 
eat, that being his solution of the slave-trade. 
**Why, don’t you know that the flesh of 
the White man is a deadly poison! ’’ was the 
reply which struck horror into the breast of 
his Negro questioner, who dropped the sub- 
ject instantly. 

What we have said respecting the originally 
spiritual religion of the Nahuas and of its 
gradual ahasement into polytheism, derives 
a strong confirmation from the religion, pray- 
ers, admonitions, and exhortations of that 
people which remain to us. ‘*The Lord, 
the Lord God, the invisible, the impalpable,” 
was evidently the first idea, and the invoca- 
tion of particular and inferior gods read even 
now as subsequently interjected passages 
(pages 151, 157, 273, 332, 589). 

The Toltecs, a people of great power and 
culture, which once occupied the valley of 
Anahuac, have given rise to much conjecture, 
and the traditions respecting them, appealing 
strongly to the imagination, have undoubt- 
edly, as Mr. Bancroft remarks, been largely 
mixed with fable. But such traditions rarely 
exist without a basis of fact; as Suleyman, 
the magnificent, the necromancer of the 
Semitic races, had his prototype in the fame, 
wealth, and splendor of the great Hebrew 
king. We doubt, however, that the Toltecs 
were Nahuas. It seems more probable that 
they were Mayas. All the superior culture 
and the milder institutions attributed to them 
resemble those which the Mayas had attain- 
ed, and probably in a higher degree in the 
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valley of Anahuac, owing to superior geo- 
graphical advantages. But the war between 
the two must have been long, persistent, and 
bloody. It is only rapid conquests by the 
few over the many that leave to the con- 
quered race the power of recuperation 
through their language and institutions. But 
no recognizable trace of Toltec institutions 
seems to have remained at the time of Cortés. 
Although their successors calied them the 
“architects,’’ still there were no Toltec 
remains, distinctively recognizable as such. 
Perhaps their conquerors destroyed the struct- 
ures of the vanquished, as their own were 
subsequently destroyed by the Spaniards. 
We might carry our conclusions farther, 
and from the fact that at the time of Cortés 
most of the great Maya cities were abandoned 
and overgrown with forests, and the popula- 
tion of the whole territory of that country 
was exceedingly sparse in comparison to what 
it must have been in the time of the pros- 
perity of those cities, infer that the wars 
which resulted in the expulsion of the Tol- 
tecs from the valley of Anahuac must have 
greatly exhausted agriculture, commerce, 
and the germs of population among the 
Mayas. ‘That the suppression of the Toltecs 
was complete and cruel would be sufficiently 
evidenced by the single fact that more than 
300 years after it took place it was com- 
memorated in Nahua tradition as an event 
so fearful that it had incurred the expiatory 
vengeance of the gods (page 593). 

The account given of picture-writing and 
the principles of evolution and progress by 
which it attained a symbolical, and finally 
an alphabetical form with the Mayas, are 
among the most interesting and ingenious 
passages of the volume. They present the 
best résumé of the whole subject that exists 
in all literature ; but the progressiveness and 
cogency of the process of illustration and 
argument derive their greatest strength from 
original suggestions of the author. We may 
be permitted to doubt, however, whether 
much will ever be obtained from the undeci- 
phered manuscripts. At Mexico, the seat of 
the Nahua power, the Spanish conquerors 
must have found many manuscripts left by 
the Toltecs ; the manuscripts of the Nahuas 
themselves ; the manuscript treaties which 
they had made with the Mayas and other 


nations ; the reports of their merchants, who 
were professional spies, in all their distant 
expeditions ; also, those of all their secret 
spies ; and all the manuscripts of adjoining 
or distant nations which they thought of 
sufficient value to be acquired by purchase 
or theft. These manuscripts, the product of 
different nations in different stages of culture, 
and even of the same people in successive 
stages of culture, must vary greatly among 
themselves, and inevitably so when the state 
of symbolic writing is reached ; for here the 
system becomes artificial, and there is no 
reason why one nation should adopt the 
artificial system of another with which it has 
nocommunication. The material which has 
escaped destruction at the hands of Spanish 
bigotry is in the form of a confused mass. 
We doubt whether it can ever be classified ; 
or, if classified, whether it can ever be trans- 
lated. Even if translated, it would proba- 
bly be no more valuable than the worthless 
carbonized rolls found at Herculaneum, and 
deciphered by the ingenious process of Sir 
Humphrey Davy. 


THE DocrrRINE OF DrscENT AND Dar- 
WINISM. By Oscar Schmidt. [Interna- 
tional Scientific Series, Vol. XIII.] New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Professor Schmidt says: ‘*A craving for a 
knowledge based on philosophical and nat- 
ural science became apparent about a cent- 
ury ago.”” He should have said that an era 
when such a craving could be openly grati- 
fied, without fear of persecution or even 
death, first dawned but little more than a 
century ago, Ever since man first began to 
think intelligently and to reason within him- 
self, he has in some sort striven to peer be- 
hind the veil of which superstition and igno- 
rance hold the topmost corners, and toaccount 
for natural effects by natural causes. Cent- 
uries before the birth of Christ the philos- 
ophers of Greece recognized the worthless- 
ness of the old divinities as compared with 
the majesty of nature. Despoliation, exile, 
death, could not check their rising doubts. 
In vain those whose interest it was to sus- 
tain the old religion asserted that what their 
forefathers had believed must necessarily be 
true. Old Pan was dead to the wisest of 
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Italy and Greece, and there was none to fill 
his place, long, long before the advent of the 
Christ. Aristotle, Zeno, Plato, Hipparchus, 
Apollonius, Ptolemy, Archimedes, the Neo- 
platonic philosophers, all the mighty minds 
of the Alexandrian schools, were at work on 
the great problem, and approaching the 
great central truth; slowly, from many 
directions, and through many errors, but 
ever drawing nearer, for all that. Had this 
state of things been allowed to continue, 
the world would be now where it will be a 
thousand years hence. For the liberality of 
that age was not content with leaving the 
workers untrammeled ; it rewarded success 
and encouraged free investigation in every 
branch of science. 

Happy indeed were these men, compared 
with their brethren who came after them! 
For with the new religion persecution revived, 
gaunt and hungry from its long torpor, and 
far more relentless and intolerant in building 
up a new creed than in propping up an old 
one. And where were the workers now? In 
garrets and in cellars, in constant danger of 
death, these men, who knew their own blind- 
ness, still struggled toward the light. On one 
point only did the religious sects agree, and 
that was, the absolute necessity of crushing 
all search after knowledge that was not re- 
vealed, The Bible was their manual of 
science ; in it was contained all that it was 
good for man to know ; to search farther was 
blasphemous and impious. Should the doc- 
trine that the world is governed by unvarying 
law instead of by incessant divine interven- 
tions, be acknowledged, then a priesthood 
could no longer exist whose whole power lay 
in the idea that it stood between the prayer 
of the votary and the providential act. 

Consequently, what do we see! An old 
man, the most illustrious of his age, brought 
before an assemblage of ecclesiastics at Rome; 
charged with imposture, heresy, blasphemy, 
atheism; fogced upon his knees to abjure and 
curse the déctrine he had promulgated ; cast 
into prison, treated with remorseless severity 
during the remaining ten years of his life, and 
finally denied burial in consecrated ground. 
And why? Because he, Galileo by name, 
had dared to assert that the earth moved 
round the sun, had dared to believe that in 
the creation of myriads of stars, invisible but 
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for the telescope he himself had constructed, 
there must surely have been some other 
motive than that of illuminating the night 
for him; thereby endangering the doctrine 
that the universe was made for man. 

Look again: Giordano Bruno roasts at the 
stake. Is it not just? Has he not rejected 
the view of the constitution of the world re- 
vealed to us in Holy Writ, that the earth is 
a.flat surface supported on pillars? that the 
sky is a firmament—the floor of heaven? 
Has he not listened to the heretical teachings 
of Averroes and Spinoza? considered the 
doctrine of Emanation and Absorption? be- 
lieved that the all-pervading Intellect is God ? 
that God is the ‘‘ One Sole Cause of Things,’’ 
the ** All in All?” 

Truly, these workers of ours have passed 
through fire and water in by-gone days. And 
where are they now?’ Has intolerance disap- 
peared? We fearnot. As Professor Schmidt 
says: ‘*Even now, as much as in the days of 
Aristophanes, the multitude, and likewise 
many men of ‘culture,’ allow themselves to 
be imposed upon by empty jargon. We no 
longer burn witches, but verdicts of heresy 
still abound. As the basis of scientific 
medicine, our experimental physiology en- 
joys unexampled encouragement unparalleled 
in former times ; but these do not prevent the 
door from remaining open, in all classes of 
society, to the most audacious quackery.’’ 

Even now, we seldom see a book like the 
one before us that is not offered with some 
diffidence and hesitation to the public, and 
accompanied by a preface in which the 
author defends his production in a cautious, 
apologetic, and conciliatory manner ; some- 
what after the fashion of Copernicus when he 
addressed his work On the Revolutions of 
the Heavenly Bodies to Pope Paul III., and 
got it burnt for his pains. 

Nothing but praise can be given tothe pro- 
fessor’s work, both as regards matter and 
execution. But this may be said with equal 
truth of every volume of the “ International 
Series’ that has yet appeared. The present 
work is evidently translated from Professor 
Schmidt’s original German, and loses by the 
process what translations always must lose, 
but ro more. There are numerous cuts and 
diagrams illustrating the text, and these will 
be found of great service to the reader. 
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